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Mr. Wilson, the Presi- stroke all the existing institutions. It is not 


An Extra Session dent-elect, let it be 
known on the 15th, 
just before he sailed for Bermuda, where 
he is to rest for a month, that he had be- 
cided to call an extra session of the new 
Congress in April next. He said: 


“I shall call Congress together in extraordi- 
nary session not later than April 15. I shall 
do this not only because I think that the 
pledges of the party ought to be redeemed as 
promptly as possible, but also because I know 
it to be in the interest of business that all un- 
certainty as to what the particular items of 
tariff revision are to be should be removed 
as soon as possible.” 


A majority of the newly elected mem- 
bers of Congress had said that, in their 
judgment, there ought to be such a ses- 
sion. Among these were Speaker Clark, 
who will be re-elected, and Mr. Under- 
wood, who will again be chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Mr. Un- 
derwood has said: 


“I am sure the committee will give a fair 

and reasonable opportunity for every one to 
be heard on every schedule before action is 
taken, The bills passed by the present Con- 
gress indicate the line of revision that will 
probably be followed by the committee, but 
this does not mean that the committee will be 
hidebound and will not amend these bills if 
new facts are presented that warrant a change. 
I am not in favor of protecting any man’s 
profits, nor would I injure any legitimate busi- 
ness.” 
Governor Marshall, Vice-President-elect, 
had predicted that such a session would 
be called. In an address made on the 
14th he said: 

“The Democratic party has promised to take 
away unjust privileges from those not entitled 
to them and to lift unjust burdens from the 
shoulders of those who bear them. There is 
no occasion for any man to fear a panic. De- 
* mocracy does not propose to overthrow at one 


our policy to destroy in thirty minutes that 
which it has taken thirty years to create. 
There is no objection to big business except 
that big business does not do the things for 
which it was created. When giant corpora- 
tions use their power to stamp out competition, 
to create a standard of false prices and to 
grind down the workingman, it is time to cry 
halt. Evil Trust magnates should disabuse 
their minds of the idea that they will be able 
to play the ostrich, hide their heads in the 
sand and escape unscathed, for the Democratic 
administration proposes to hunt down the evil- 
doers relentlessly.” 

Mr. Henry, chairman of the House 
Committee on Rules, said the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff ought to be torn up by the 
roots. His program for the extra ses- 
sion was that the protective tariff should 
be repealed, that a bill for a general in- 
come tax should be passed, that the 
Sherman act should be supplemented by 
definitions and an increase of penalties, 
and that the financial system and laws 
should be revised. Mr. Underwood said 
a complete revision of the banking and 
currency system was needed. The excise 
tax bill of last session, it is said, will not 
be taken up, because it was proposed to 
take the place, in part, of an income tax. 
The party leaders now expect that the 
way for an income tax will be cleared be- 
fore April by the action of certain State 
legislatures. Three of the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will not be in the new House. 
Two of.these will be in the Senate. The 
Republicans will lose five, the most 
prominent survivor being Mr. Payne. In 
the Senate there will be a contest, it is 
expected, over the chairmanship of the 
Finance Committee. Mr. Simmons, of 
North Carolina, the ranking Democratic 
member of that committee, is opposed, 
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because he is regarded as a protectionist. 
Mr. Bryan’s influence, it is asserted, will 
be exerted in behalf of Mr. Gore, of 
Oklahoma. 


At the end of last week the 
count in California showed 
that Mr. Roosevelt was lead- 
ing by 119 votes. Idaho was carried for 
Mr. Wilson by a little more than 1,000. 
Governor Hawley, a Democrat, at first 
consented to resign and to be appointed 
United States Senator to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Heyburn, but 
he changed his mind and appointed 
Judge K. I. Perky. In Nevada, the of- 
ficial returns elect Key Pittman, Demo- 
crat, to the Senate, to succeed the late 
Senator Nixon, by 89 votes. In Wash- 
ington, Lister, Democrat, was elected 
Governor, over Hay, Republican, by a 
plurality of 472. As no candidate for 
Governor in New Hampshire had a ma- 
jority over all, the Legislature, which 
has a Republican majority of 11, will fill 
the office. Mr. Wilson carried the State 
by about 1,800. Tlie Socialist vote was 
nearly doubled, rising to about 800,000. 
In the new House, at Washington, there 
will be 297 Democrats, and the Demo- 
cratic majority over all will be 159. 
The national Democratic campaign fund 
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was a little more than $1,100,000, con- 
tributed by 91,000 persoéns. The larg:st 
contributions were those of Charles R. 
Crane, $40,000, and Cleveland H. Dodge, 
$35,000.——Reports from Washington 
say that A. Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsyl- 
vania; A. S. Burleson, of Texas; and 
Josephus Daniels, of North Carolina, 
will be members of the Cabinet. The 
serious and probably fatal illness of 
Senator Rayner directs attention to the 
fact that his death would make a tie in 
the Senate, as the Governor of Mary- 
land would, it is expected, appoint a Re- 
publican. More than a year will elapse 
before the Legislature assembles. 
Leaders of the Roosevelt Progress ve 
party will attend a conference in Chicago 
on December 10. Senator Dixon pre- 
dicts that the party will “sweep the 
country” in 1914. In Maine the party 
will oppose the election of Mr. Burleigh, 
Republican, to the Senate, and will nomi- 
nate candidates for all the offices to be 
filled by the Legislature. At the recent - 
State election the Republican party there 
was not openly divided. The Progres- 
sives say they have more than_half of it. 
Mr. Taft, on the 12th, addressing 
the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, who laid a cornerstone for a mon- 
ument to General Lee, said that his im- 
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mediate Republican predecessors, as well 
as he himself, had labored to remove 
the sectional antagonism which followed 
the Civil War. He continued: 
“But I am free to admit that circumstances 

. have rendered it more difficult for a Repub- 
lican administration than for a Democratic ad- 
ministration to give to our Southern brothers 
and sisters the feeling of close relationship 
and ownership in the Government of the 
United States. Therefore, in solving the mys- 
tery of that providential dispensation which 
now brings on a Democratic administration to 
succeed this, we must admit the good that wil] 
come to the whole country in a more con- 
firmed ‘sense of partnership in this Govern- 
ment which our brothers and sisters of the 
Southland will enjoy in an administration in 
which Southern opinion will naturally have 
greater influence, and the South greater pro- 
portionate representation in the Cabinet, in 
Congress, and in other high official station.” 
He was confident, he added, that his 
“worthy and distinguished successor” 
would use his greater opportunity for 
the benefit of the nation. Speaking, on 
the 16th, at a dinner given in his honor 
by: the Lotos Club, of New York, he rec- 
ommended that the Presidential term 
should be made six years, with no re- 
election, and that members of the Cabinet 
should be permitted to sit in Congress 
and take part in debates. 
gret, he said, was concerning his failure 
to secure from the Senate ratification of 
his peace treaties with Great Britain an1 
France. John Schrank, who shot Mr. 
Roosevelt, pleaded guilty in court, at 
Milwaukee, last week. He explained 
that he sought to kill the ex-President 
because the latter was a menace to the 
country and ought not to have a third 
term. The prosecuting attorney exprest 
the opinion that Schrank was insane, 
and the court appointed a commission of 
alienists to inquire and report concerning 
his mental condition. 





Mr. Taft desires that all pend- 
ing suits against Trusts shall be 
brought to a conclusion, if possi- 
ble, before the end of his term, but sev- 
eral of them, including the Steel Cor- 
poration case, must go over. Final 
decisions in the Anthracite coal and cot- 
ton corner suits will probably be an- 
nounced within a short time. During 
Mr. Taft’s term there have been seventy- 
one prosecutions, against sixty-two dur- 
ing the terms of Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Cleveland, Mr. McKinley and Mr. 


Trusts 


His chief re-' 
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Roosevelt.-——Attorney General Wick- 


‘ersham said, last week, in a public ad- 


dress, he was satisfied that the effect of 
the Trust dissolutions ordered by the 
courts had heen beneficial. The use of 
unfair methods in competition had been 
checked, and in the last four years no 
new combinations had been formed.---— 
It was reported, a few days ago, that the 
Government was about to proceed against 
the United Fruit Company under the 
Sherman act. Later, it was said that the 
company would have .an opportunity to 
explain and also to improve its methods. 
This corporation, capitalized at $35,000,- 
000, has a large fleet of steamships and 
is extensively interested in the banana 
and sugar trade. South D:kota’s law, 
forbidding unfair discrimination in sell- 
ing prices by a corporation or Trust for 
the discomfiture or ruin of less powerful 
rivals, was brought before the Supreme 
Court, last week, by a defendant com- 
pany which questioned the constitutional- 
ity of it. After the opposition had made 
argument, the court declined to hear 
counsel for the State, thus indicating 
that its decision would be in support of 
the statute. This was said to be unex- 
pected approval of a policy recently ad- 
vacated by Governor Wilson, and of cer- 
tain bills pending in Congress, but At- 
torney General Wickersham points out 
that such unfair competition can be pre- 
vented under the Sherman act. Several 
defendant corporations, among them the 
General Electric Company and the Alu- 
minum Company, have been restrained 
from practising such competition by de- 
crees of the Federal courts in suits 
brought’ by the Government under that 
statute. Therefore, he says, no new 
legislation on that point is needed. 
It is understood that objection has been 
raised by our Government against the 
German Government’s bilt for a monop- 
oly of the sale of illuminating oil. This 
bill is aimed at the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries in Germany, and ap- 
pears to be in the interest of powerful 
German. banks whose investments in 
Galician and Roumanian oil fields have 
not been profitable. The establishment 
of the monopoly, it appears, while in- 
creasing prices paid by consumers, would 
reduce our exports of oil to Germany 
by promoting the sale of the Galician 
and Roumanian product, 
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Panama Canal President Taft, on the 
Tolls 13th, issued a proclama- 
tion announcing the rates 

to be paid by ships passing thru the 
Panama Canal. These rates are based 
upon a long report submitted by Pro- 
fessor E. R. Johnson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who, as a special com- 
missioner, has been at work on this sub- 
ject for a year. They are to be $1.20 
per net ton for merchant vessels carry- 
ing cargo or passengers, or both, each 
100 cubic feet of earning capacity to be 
counted as a ton; 40 per cent. less, or 72 
cents per ton, for vessels in ballast, with- 
out passengers; 50 cents for each dis- 
placement ton of warships; $1.20 per net 
ton for army or navy transports, colliers, 
hospital ships and supply ships. There 
is to be no per capita charge for pas- 
sengers. The rates are practically the 
same as the reduced rates which are to 
go into effect on the Suez Canal in Janu- 
ary next. It is estimated that the cost 
of the canal will be $375,000,000, includ- 
ing the payments to the French com- 
pany and the Republic of Panama, and 
that, to make the canal self-supporting, 


about $19,250,000 annually will be re- - 


quired, as follows: Operation and main- 
tenance, $3,500,000; sanitation and gov- 
ernment of the Zone, $500,000; annual 
payment to Panama, $250,000; interest 
on the investment, at 3 per cent., $11,- 
250,000 ; I per cent. in a sinking fund for 
ultimate amortization, $3,750,000. The 
toll revenue, it is expected, will rise from 
about $12,000,000, in the first year, to 
about $20,000,000 in 1925. In his report, 
Professor Johnson opposes the exemp- 
tion of American coastwise shipping, 
saying that this shipping does not need 
such aid; that if it should pay tolls the 
steamship and railroad rates would not 
be appreciably increased; that it has a 
monopoly of coastwise trade, which will 
be increased by the canal, and that such 
subsidies as are given to the American 
merchant marine should be paid to ves- 
sels in the foreign trade. Mr. Taft will 
not recommend a repeal of the act ex- 
empting coastwise shipping. By a 
new act of Congress, Colombia has au- 
thorized a suit against the Panama Rail- 
road Company for $20,000,000, the claim 
being that annual dues to Colombia for 
fifty-eight years have not been paid. 
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In Manila, on the 11th, 
there was a notable pub- 
lic demonstration in 
celebration of the election of Mr. Wilson. 
Ten thousand Filipinos took part in a 
parade, carrying banners bearing the 
words “Immediate Independence,” and 
20,000 attended a mass meeting at which 
addresses were made by Delegate 
Quezon, Speaker Osmena ‘and Emilio 
Aguinaldo, formerly leader of the insur- 
rection. The speakers exprest their con- 
fidence, the dispatches say, in “the Demo- 
cratic promises of immediate independ- 
ence for the Philippines.” The Demo- 
cratic bill now pending in Congress, 
however, grants qualified or tentative in- 
dependence for eight years, with com- 
plete independence _ thereafter. In 
Cuba the representatives of the defeated 
Liberal party still prevent organization in 
Congress by absence or by refusing to 
yote. Colonel Acea, a hardened crim- 
inal, who had been sent to jail under a 
sentence of imprisonment for ninety- 
eight years, was recently released bv 
President Gomez and appointed to the 
secret service. In the Havana election 
riots he killed a lieutenant of the rural 
guard. Last week he was shot and 
killed by the police——At a conference, 
last week, between the United States 
commissioners and General Vasquez, 
leader of the revolutionists in Santo Do- 
mingo, it was agreed that President Vic- 
toria and the members of the Council at 
the capital should resign at once, and that 
a provisional government should be pro- 
claimed, with Archbishop Nouel as 
President. There will be a new cabinet. 
the electoral laws will be improved, and 
a convention will be held to amend the 
constitution. 


Philippine and 
Other Islands 





At the beginning of last week 
there were reports about new 
revolutionary plots in Mexico. 
A manifesto circulated at the capital, and 
signed by followers of Orozco and Felix 
Diaz, named General Trevino (who re- 
cently retired from the army) for Pro- 
visional President. Another proclama- 
tion, copies of which were found in the 
pockets of Zapatist prisoners, assured 


Mexico 


rebel soldiers that Zapata would set up a 
guillotine in the capital, cut off the heads 
of the rich, and imprison other promi- 
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nent supporters of the Government in a 
Mexican Bastille. In the south the Za- 
patists, recently defeated by General 
Blanquet, sought revenge by many atro- 
cious crimes in unprotected: districts. 
They murdered the conductor of a rail- 
way train and thrust the engineer, alive, 
into his firebox. In the north, American 
officers arrested, in Texas or New 
Mexico, the father of General Orozco 
and seven other prominent rebels, 
holding them for violation of the 
neutrality laws. On the American side 
of the boundary they had been planning 
an attack upon Juarez. In Morelos, Ma- 
dero caused the arrest of several rich 
land owners, among them being ex-Gov- 
ernor Escandon and a son-in-law of Por- 
firio Diaz, believing that they were aiding 
Zapata. For lack of evidence, however, 
they were released. To Kentucky there 
came by mail, from Oaxaca, a story that 
Felix Diaz had escaped from prison and 
made his way to Galveston or New Or- 
leans, and that the news had been sup- 
prest. Orozco’s junta in San Antonio 
said the story was true, but denials were 
telegraphed from the Mexican capital. 
The cash bail of $10,000, given by Gen. 
Bernardo Reyes when he was arrested in 
Texas, has been forfeited. He is in 
prison at the capital. In the Hearst news- 
papers, last week, there was published 
an assertion that the Japanese Govern- 
ment, thru the agency of a. steamship 
company, whose officers advanced money 
needed for the payment of an engineer 
contractor making improvements in the 
harbor of Manzanillo, has obtained con- 
trol of 500 acres on the shore of that 
harbor for a coaling or naval station. 


Deplomatic relations be- 


South America tween Peru and Chili 
were resumed last week, 
and it is said that the controversy about 


* Tacna and Arica has practically been 


settled. The agreement, which awaits 
approval by the two Congresses, pro- 
vides that the proposed plebiscite shall be 
deferred for twenty-one years, Chili in 
the meantime paying rental for the prov- 
inces. There is to be a new treaty of 
commerce and navigation. A settlement 
of the boundary dispute with Ecuador 
also is at hand, the Argentine Minister, 
acting as arbitrator, having returned to 
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Lima from Quito, bringing the terms of 
an agreement which, it is thought, will 
be accepted.——tTestifying before a com- 
mittee of Parliament, in London, last 
week, Sir Roger Casement repeate:! his 
story about the atrocious treatment of 
natives in the Peruvian rubber district of 
Putumayo. The company’s books, he 
said, showed that the local authorities 
had been bribed. The Peruvian directors 
knew what the company’s agents were 
doing, but the British directors did not. 
There is anarchy in Fortaleza, the 
capital of the Brazilian State of Ceara, 
where rival factions are fighting for con- 
trol of the legislature. Factories owned 
by the family of ex-Governor Accyolis 
have been burned by a mob. Argen- 
tine has employed a Japanese expert to 
promote the cultivation of rice, and 
prizes have been offered to cotton grow- 
ers. Uruguay’s Government has un- 
dertaken to assist the poultry industry, 
and has employed an expert from the 
United States. 














The discussion of the Home 
Rule bill has been inter- 
rupted for a week by the 
riotous demonstration of the Unionists. 
The trouble began on Monday night, 
Nov. 11, when by a Tory trick the Gov- 
ernment was defeated on an amendment 
presented by Sir Frederick Banbury, a 
Unionist from the City of London. This 
restricted the assistance which Ireland 
could receive from the imperial treasury 
in case the local taxation proved insuffi- 
cient to $12,000,000. Premier Asquith 
explained that $30,000,000 might be 
needed, so the Government could not ac- 
cept the amendment, but when the divi- 
sion was called the Opposition members 
were hurried into the House by means 
of a tunnel from the club where they had 
been in ambush and the Liberal whips 
could not muster enough votes to match 
them. So the amendment was past by 
228 to 206. The Unionists shouted 
“Resign!” and the session broke up in 
disorder. Since the amendment was ob- 
viously sprung as a trap and the Govern- 
ment has a majority of about 110, Mr. 
Asquith, when the House of Commons 
reassembled the next night, moved to re- 
scind the Banbury amendment. The 
Speaker declared that the motion was in 


Tumult in 
Parliament 
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order altho there was no precedent for 
it. Then the Unionists resorted to up- 
roar in order to prevent the ministers 
from being heard and the scenes that en- 
sued almost rivaled those of the Hun- 
garian parliament. Sir Frederick Ban- 
bury declared that “the Government is 
only a circus led by rebels” and called 
members of the Cabinet “grinning apes.” 
H. P. Craft, Unionist member for 
Christchurch, shouted, “The name of this 
Government stinks in London.” The 
Speaker adjourned the House for an 
hour, but when it reconvened the dis- 
order was worse than ever. Sir Edward 
Carson, who organized the Ulster revolt, 
declared: “There will be no more busi- 
ness ever in this House.” The Speaker 
then ruled that a scene of disorder had 
arisen and adjourned the House until 
the next day. The Unionists, not con- 
tent with insults, hurled hats and paper 
wads at Premier Asquith as he stood 
facing them with folded arms. The 
members of his Cabinet gathered around 
to protect him when a Unionist member, 
Ronald McNeill, seized a heavy book 
from the table and threw it at the head 
of Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, hitting him in the eye. A 
general fist fight seemed imminent when 
Will Crooks of the Labor party restored 
good humor by starting the singing of 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot.” 
Bonar Law, leader of the Opposition, in 
a speech before the National Unionist 
Association, justified the disturbance and 
said that he never would try to quell an 
outbreak under similar circumstances. 
The King is using his influence to bring 
about some solution of the difficulty ac- 
ceptable to both parties. 


The Spanish Premier, 
José Canalejas, was as- 
sassinated at Madrid No- 
vember 12. The Premier was on his way 
to the Ministry of the Interior as usual, 
about noon, and had stopt for a moment 
to look at the books in the window of the 
San Martin Jibrary, on the  pubiic 
square, when a young man approached 
and fired two shots at him from a 
Browning revolver. He was carried into 
the Ministry and died a few minutes 
later. The King came as soon as pos- 
sible, but too late to see his esteemed 


.Assassination 
of Canalejas 
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Premier alive, The assassin was Manuel 
Pardinas, an anarchist, thirty-two years 
of age, who had been expelled from 
Buenos Aires last March and had been 
in Paris ten days before. A number of 
documents in cipher were found on h‘s 
person. As soon as he had accomplished 
his deed he shot himself in the temple 
and died the next day. The funeral of 
the Premier was a remarkable manifesta- 
tion of the respect in which he was held 
by all classes. King Alfonso, accom- 
panied by Prince Charles of Bourbon and 
Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria, walked be- 
hind the hearse, which bore the body 
from the Chamber of Deputies to the 
Pantheon, where it was entombed while 
250,000 people stood about with uncov- 
ered heads. Canalejas was one of the 
greatest statesmen his country has pro- 
duced in modern times and was regarded 
by many as the only man capable of lead- 
ing Spain along a path of orderly prog- 
ress. He had been an active advocate of 
liberalism from the age of eighteen, and 
on account of his service as sub-secretary 
to the President when the republic was 
established in 1873 he was regarded by 
the ruling classes as a dangerous agi- 
tator. But in 1905 the young King heard 
him deliver an address at the Academy 
of Jurisprudence, and on making his ac- 
quaintance liked him so much that when 
the Moret Ministry fell, February 2, 
1910, he called Canalejas to the head of 
the Government, the first time that a man 
of such advanced views had held this po- 
sition in Spain. His first reform was to 
grant permission to the Protestants to 
display the signs of their religion on the 
walls of their churches and on public 
notice. This aroused the wrath of Rome 
and when Canalejas proposed to restrict 
the amount of real estate held by the 
friars and to prohibit the entrance of the 
religious orders expelled by France the 
breach with the Vatican became defini- . 
tive. But the Premier kept steadfastly 
to his policy, suppressing Clerical and 
Socialistic riots with an impartial hand. 
Canalejas has been often called “the 
Roosevelt of Spain,” because of his 
robust personality, his radical opinions 
and his love of books and of hunting. 
His last act was the successful negotia- 
tion of the treaty with France in regard 
to Morocco, which was signed two days 
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after his death. Count Romanones, 
Minister of the Interior in the Canalejas 
Cabinet, and formerly President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, succeeds him a 
[’remier. 


Since the battle of Lule- 
Burgas, very little re- 
liable information has 
been received and the military move- 
ments are quite obscure. The despatches 
from the war correspondents on the 
Turkish side are chiefly filled with 
graphic descriptions of the retreat toward 
Constantinople and of the distressing 
scenes in the beleaguered capital. Most 
of the correspondents who joined the 
Bulgarians have thrown up the job in de- 
spair because they could get no nearer 
the front than at best Mustafa Pasha, 
from which point they were occasionally 
escorted to a hill overlooking the valley 
of Adrianople and allowed to watch the 


The Defense of 
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bombardment of that city for a while. 
Even Lieutenant Wagner of the Vienna 
Reichspost, who has been almost the sole 
source of news or channel from the Bul- 
garian side, has failed us at this crisis, 
for he telegraphs Nov. 16: “I am not 
in a position at this moment to give any 
information on the course of the war. 
The leaders of the Bulgarian army wish 
to creat a fait accompli before allowing 
further information to be published.” So 
far as can be ascertained, however, the 
Turkish army was not closely pursued 
by the Bulgars after its defeat at Lule- 
Burgas, but allowed to retreat behind the 
Tchataldja lines without other embar- 
rassment than that caused by their lack 
of food and means of transportation and 
the crowds of wounded soldiers and 
starving people. The Bulgarian army 
doubtless suffered almost as severely as 
the Turkish, if not more, and besides the 
need for recuperation, supplies, ammu- 
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ATTACKED BY THE BULGARIAN ARMY 
From the London Times 
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nition and siege guns had to be brought 
to the front before the attack upon: the 
Tchataldja line could be begun in earnest. 
This delay gave the Turks time to 
strengthen their fortifications with barbed 
wire entanglements and mines and to 
bring up fresh troops from Asiatic Tur- 
key. The Bulgarian attack seems to be 
directed chiefly at the extreme ends of 
the Tchataldja line, which rest respec- 
tively upon the Sea of Marmora to the 
south and upon the Black Sea to the 
north. To the south of the railroad be- 
tween the station of Tchataldja and the 
Sea of Marmora the country is marshy 
and the lake of Biyuk Chekmeje affords 
a natural barrier, for it is not fordable 
nor suitable for pontooning. The cause- 
way crossing the estuary leading to the 
lake is defended on the landward side by 
forts and on the seaward side by four 
Turkish warships. The report from the 
sulgarian side that Rodosto, a seaport 
on the Marmora west of Tchataldja, was 
occupied on Nov. 3 by the Bulgars with- 
out opposition is denied by the corre- 
spondents with the Ottoman army, who 
assert that the city was defended until 
the 12th, chiefly by the guns of one of 
the Turkish battleships in the harbor. 
On the north end of the Tchataldja line 
the Bulgars appear to have been aston- 
ishingly successful. If we may credit 
the reports from Sofia they have turned 
the Turkish right at Lake Derkos and, 
passing beyond the Belgrade forest, 
have reached Kilios, about 12 miles north 
of Constantinople, near where the Bos- 
phorous enters the Black Sea. The most 
dangerous enemy of the Turks is the chol- 
era, which is now epidemic both in Con- 
stantinople and in the army at Tchat- 
aldja. The deaths during the week are 
said to number thousands and _ the 
mosques and public buildings are filled 
with the victims, who receive little medi- 
cal attention. 


Prospects of Phe Ottoman Government, 


finding that the Great Pow- 
ers were unwilling to int=r- 
vene, has decided to ask the Balkan allies 
for terms of peace, and Nazim Pasha, 
the Turkish commander in chief, sent 
envoys thru the lines at Tchataldja to 
the Bulgarian headquarters to arrange 
an armistice. It is understood that the 
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-allies will refuse a truce and insist upon 


immediate compliance with the terms 
proposed by them. What these terms 
are is a mere matter of speculation, but 
the prospect of avoiding a general Eu- 
ropean war is much improved by the 
refusal of Russia to back up with arms 
Servia’s demand for a port on the Adri- 
atic. Austria has despatched 14,co9 
troops into Dalmatia, but they are not 
likely to be needed, as Servia will proba- 
bly withdraw her claim in the face of th> 
opposition of the Triple Alliance, and 
content herself with free access to the 
Aegean instead of the Adriatic. One of 
the Adriatic ports in question, San Gio- 
vanni di Medua, is being attacked by the 
Montenegrins, who have captured the 
hills dominating the city. The Austrian 
Minister at Cettinje warned the King of 
Montenegro that the operations of his 
troops against Allessio and San Giovan- 
ni di Medua were regarded by Austria 
as inconsistent with the integrity of Al- 
bania, but King Nicholas retorted sharp- 
ly that he disagreed with the Austrian 
View and should pay no attention to it. 
Skutari still holds out against the Mon- 
tenegrins, and the Turkish commandant 
declares that he will never surrender, 
even if he receives orders to do so from 
the Sultan himself. The Servians, on 
November 18, captured the fortress of 
Monastir. Fifty thousand Turkish sol- 
diers laid down their arms. The Greeks 
have not yet taken Janina. King 
George, coming from Athens for the 
purpose, entered Salonika on horseback 
November 12, and in spite of a pouring 
rain was received with enthusiasm by 
crowds in the streets, as well as by the 
Servian and Bul@arian troops which 
have joined his own since the surrender. 
The bombardment of Adrianople has 
been actively continued, and there has 
been some fierce fighting due to Turkish 
sorties, but the city shows no signs of 
capitulation. A Russian aviator in the 
Bulgarian service flew over the city from 
Mustafa Pasha, twenty-two miles away, 
and dropt handbills, from a hight of 4,0co 
feet, printed in Turkish, calling upon the 
inhabitants to surrender. He was fired 
upon and rifle balls and shrapnel struck 
the wings of his aeroplane, but did not 
hit him or his motor, so he returned safe 
to Mustafa Pasha. 





The New Ladies of the White House 


BY HESTER E. HOSFORD 


{Our readers will remember the interesting sketch of Governor Wilson by Miss Hosford 
that appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT, July 11, the week after his nomination at Baltimore. As 
Miss Hosford is the author of a comprehensive biography of Governor Wilson, which was of 
inestimable service in the recent campaign, and enjoys an intimate personal friendship with the 


Wilson family, no one is more competent than she to write on the Wilsons. 
article contains much new material never before given to the public. 


The following 
All the photographs, 


except the one of Professor Wilson when at Bryn Mawr, are from the personal collection 
of Mrs. Wilson and are now published for the first time.—Eprror.] 


N Princeton, New Jersey, there are 
| three fun-loving, genuinely Ameri- 
can, thoroly democratic girls. They 
ride horseback, play tennis, golf and 
basket-ball. Like their parents, they 
are fond of the theater when the attrac- 
tions are worth 
while, They are a 
trio of human, big- 
hearted, wide 
awake, sensible 
girls. 


Miss. Eleanor 


Randolph Wilson, 


-the youngest, is 
“Nell” Wilson to 
her friends. She 
is probably the best 
horsewoman of the 
three. They all 
ride well, but Miss 
Eleanor has lived 
more in the South 
than her sisters, 
where the riding 
habit is more com- 
mon. She formerly 
attended St. Mary’s 
School in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 
and since that time 
has been a student 
of art at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia. 
Miss Eleanor 
and her father, 
the President-elect, are the funmak- 
ers of the Wilson home. For Miss 
“Nell” can take off a character well, 
with any brogue you please, and 
her father can sypply his share of the 
laughs by telling funny stories, as those 


THE MISSES JESSIE AND MARGARET WILSON 


As children, when taught by their mother in their 
own kindergarten. 


who have listened to him in the recent 
campaign well know. 

Miss Margaret, the eldest daughter, is 
an enthusiast in everything which she 
attempts. She has the natural intensity 
of both her father and mother. She is 
the musical mem- 
ber of the family. 
Her voice is a rich 
soprano, and Mrs. 
Wilson insists that 
she inherits her 
vocal talent from 
her father, whose 
voice is a deep, 
smooth tenor. At 
present, Miss Mar- 
garet is studying 
with Ross David, 
of New York, and 
she will not even 
allow herself a va- 
cation with the 
family, following 
the strenuous days 
of the campaign. 
Her reading cov- 
ers a wide range 
of subjects. She is 
fond of philosophy 
and _ remarkably 
well versed in the 
masterpieces of 
English literature. 
Her development 
has been co-ordi- 
nate in every way. 

Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson wears a 
Phi Beta Kappa key awarded for special 
honors at the Woman’s-College of Balti- 
more, and she is now a member of the 
executive board of the national Young 
Woman’s Christian Association. She is 
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very modest concerning her attainments, 
altho she has pronounced natural ability 
as a public speaker, and uses this talent 
in a philanthropic way. She has helped 
to make the Lighthouse in Philadelphia 
one of the most successful church settle- 
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Jessie is most companionable, cordial in 
manner, and has the temperament which 
schoolgirls call “likable.” She is of the 
Joan of Arc type of beauty. 

Mrs. Edward Axson, mother of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, was-a popular South- 
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Wilson s 
home of William Wordsworth. 







ments in America. For a long time she 
wished. to. be a missionary, but her 
parents believed, that she was not suff- 
. ciently robust to. take a journey to 
. foreign lands, and she decided upon 
settlement work as a compromise. Miss 






MRS. WOODROW WILSON 


From the portrait by Fred Yates, the English artist of Westmoreland. 
nt the summer of 1911 at Rydal in the English lake country, a village famous as the 
One ovgens when the artist was the guest of Governor and Mrs. 
Wilson, the former read aloud from Sidney Lanier, and the artist, observing the expression ot 
keen appreciation on Mrs. Wilson’s face, caught the suggestion for this admirable portrait. 





Governor and Mrs. 


ern belle. She was, before her marriage, 
Miss Margaret Hoyt, the daughter of 
Margaret Bliss and Dr. Nathan Hoyt, a 
distinguished Presbyterian clergyman, of 
Athens, Georgia. “You certainly is a 
pretty gal; but you 4in’t one half so 
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MRS. WOODROW WILSON’S MOTHER 


Mrs. Edward Axson (Miss Margaret Hoyt, of Athens 
Georgia), from a daguerreotype. 


pretty as your ma. She was a plum 
angel! Milk and roses! Milk and roses!” 
Thus ejaculated an old family servant of 
the Axsons when she saw Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson a few years ago. 

When I visit the gracious wife of the 
President-elect, it is hard. for me to be- 
lieve that the dear old colored “mammy” 
made a correct comparison. 

Mrs. Edward Axson was no doubt 
beautiful ; but I am a believer in spiritual 
evolution, and to know Mrs, Woodrow 
Wilson well means the privilege of 
breathing an inspiration from one who 
represents the highest and most spiritual 
type of American womanhood. I should 
say that her chief attractiveness is the 
warmth of her spiritual nature, altho 
her complexion would make any girl of 
eighteen envious. Her soft brown hair 
curls naturally about her round, plump 
face, and her eyes bespeak kindness, af- 
fection and sympathy. To understand 
the Wilson home life is to know that ever 
since Governor Wilson’s advent into a 
political career, Mrs. Wilson has ex- 
pressed more solicitude for her husband’s 
strength and happiness than for his 
official advancement. She is essentially 
domestic, and shrinks from the limelight 
of publicity. She inherited sterling quali- 
ties from both the Hoyt and the Axson 


sides of the house. Both the Bliss and 
the Hoyt families were descendants of 
the old New England families of those 
names who were among the first settlers 
of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Wilson’s paternal grandfather 
was Dr. Isaac Stockton Keith Axson, 
who for thirty-five years was pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Savannah, 
Georgia. Dr. Axson was also engaged 
in the cultivation of rice, and owned a 
large plantation near Savannah. He was 
one of the ablest and most beloved 
clergymen of the South. He married 
Miss Rebecca Randolph, a direct des- 
cendant of Edward FitzRandolph, who 
married the beautiful “Bessie” Blossom, 
who came over in the “Mayflower.” 
Nathaniel Randolph, donor of the Prince- 
ton campus, was of this line. Four gen- 
erations of the FitzRandolphs, ancestors 

















ELEANOR WILSON AT THE AGE OF THREE 





THE HOME OF THE WILSONS AT PRINCETON 
This house was designed by Mrs. Wilson and occupied by the family while Woodrow Wilson was a Professor 
in the University prior to his election as its President. 


WHERE MRS. WILSON WAS BORN AND MARRIED 
rhe home of Dr. Isaac Stockton Keith Axson, grandfather of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, in Savannah, Georgia. 
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of Mrs. Wilson, lived in Princeton. Dr. 
kdward Axson, father of the wife of 
the President-elect, was pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Rome, Georgia, 
for eighteen years. 

Both Mrs. Wilson’s father and mother 
died while young, leaving four children, 
three of whom are now living; Pro- 
fessor Stockton Axson, of the English 
department of Princeton University, 
called to this chair by former President 
Patten ; Mrs. Edward Eliot, wife of Pro- 
fessor Eliot, of Princeton University, 
and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. In fact, 
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sOii possesses: conspicuous talent in the 
field of pictorial art, and before her mar- 
riage to Dr. Wilson she studied at the 
Art Students’ League in New York, 
where she made an admirable record. 
After her marriage in June, 1885, Pro- 
fessor Wilson took his bride to Arden- 
dale, a romantic and picturesque village 
ten miles from Asheville, North Carolina. 
Here they spent their honeymoon. In 
the Fall they went to Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, where the young groom had a 
professorship. 

Now Mrs. Woodrow Wilsun settled 
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WOODROW WILSON AND MRS. WOODROW WILSON AT THE TIME OF THEIR MARRIAGE 


Governor and Mrs. Wilson acted as the 
foster parents of the younger Axson 
children. They took Edward Axson and 
Miss Margaret Axson into their home 
and gave them the same care as they did 
their own children.’ Edward was 
drowned soon after his marriage, and 
Miss Margaret became the wife of Dean 
Eliot. 

Both the Hoyt and the Axson families 
were deeply intellectual, and they took 
special pains in the training of their 
children to develop the ethical and es- 
thetic sides of their natures. Mrs. Wil- 


down to the sober, practical things of life, 
and she did her work well. The three 
Wilson daughters were taught at home 
by their parents until they were eleven 
years of age. After they had grown up, 
Mrs. Wilson devoted her spare time to 
painting, specializing in landscapes. Her 
friends have vainly urged her to ex- 
hibit her canvasses. Mrs. Wilson’s ar- 
tistic talent is practical. If the reader 
could visit, as I did, her flower gardens 
at Sea Girt and Princeton, and see at 
first hand the rare and exquisite flower 
harmonies as I saw them, he or she 
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would be tempted to venture a guess that 
the flower gardens in Washington will 
come under the direct supervision of the 
Lady of the White House herself; a 
novelty in the floral culture of the Capitol 
grounds. Americans may look forward 
to a reign of Democratic hospitality, for 
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for centurjes prominent in the literary 
and church life of Scotland. As to the 
Wilsons, there are two theories of their 
origin; one that some English soldier or 
adventurer settled in Ireland about 1654, 
and was the progenitor of the race of 
Irish Wilsons, who were Protestants; the 














WOODROW WILSON AND HIS GRANDNIECE, JOSEPHINE COTHREN 


The President-elect has invited his niece, Mrs. Perin Cothren, to make the White House her 


the traditions and principles of both 
President-elect Wilson and his accom- 
plished wife are first, last and all the 
time those of real democrats. 

Much has already been written and 
published concerning the ancestry of 
Woodrow Wilson. The Woodrows were 


home during his administration, and to bring Josephine, too. 





other, that they were descended from the 
native Irish who loom large in Con- 
naught history. The fact that the Irish 
Wilsons were not land-owners makes the 
latter theory probable. 

The old Irish Wilsons were descended 
from a branch of the Irish Burkes or De 
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Burgos, who descended from Adelm de 


Burgo or Burke, who married Agnes,’ 


the daughter of Louis VII, King of 
France. Adelm de Burgo was the chief 
ancestor of the Irish Burkes. He was 
the grandson of Robert de Burgo, who 
came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror in 1066. The son of Adelm 
de Burgo was William Mor de Burgo, 
who married Isabel, the daughter of 
Richard First, Coeur de Lion, and later 
married Una, the daughter of Hugh 
O’Connor, King of Connaught, settling 
at Castleconnel in Limerick, where his 
descendants live in affluence today. 

Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, a distinguished 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, 
was the father of Woodrow Wilson. He 
was a native of Ohio, and a descendant 
of a long line of clergymen and editors 
devoted to literary and religious ideals. 
Before the Civil War, he ‘was called by 
his Church to the South. He served as 
pastor of churches at Augusta, Georgia ; 
Columbia, South Carolina, and Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. He closed his 
career as a professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Governor Wilson’s mother was Jessie 
Woodrow, of Chillicothe, Ohio. She was 
an ardent church worker and an adept in 
the culture of flowers. She knew the 
Scriptures, and she lived by them. 1 
once heard Governor Wilson say: “It is 
very difficult for a man, for a boy, who 
has been taught the Scripture ever to get 
away from it. It haunts him like the 
memory of his mother; it inspires him 
like the word of an old and revered 
teacher; it forms part of the warp and 
woof of his life.” 

To know Woodrow Wilson is to know 
that he has an immaculate conception of 

duty and public trust. He believes that 
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the influence of every leader impregnates 
the entire body politic. If I may venture 
an opinion thus early, I believe that when 
historians pass their final judgment on 
Woodrow Wilson, they will say: Here 
was a man whose invigorating statesman- 
ship took such a hold of the generation 
in which he lived that that generation 
was revivified ; liberty asseverated ; repre- 
sentative government restored, and public 
officials reinspired with a new conscious- 
ness of their responsibilities. The secret 
of Governor Wilson’s leadership is, I be- 
lieve, to be found in the purity of his 
moral vision. He will democratise de- 
mocracy. 

On the day of Governor Wilson’s 
nomination for the Presidency he 
chanced to tell me this story: “When 
my first book, ‘Congressional Govern- 


‘ment,’ was accepted for publication, the 


publishers sent me a copy of a contract, 
in which it was provided that they should 
control the copyright, and among other 
things in the contract form, the firm 
reserved the right to dramatize all books 
printed by them. When I returned the 
contract to them I inserted the words: 
‘Congressional. Government has already 


been dramatized.’”’ True it has. Con- 
gressional government is always a 
drama; a moving-picture show! We 


look forward with keen interest to the 
next administration. The last time I saw 
Governor Wilson was in his home at 
Princeton, a few days after his election. 
He told me that he had just received a 
present of a live American eagle, sent by 
one of the Louisiana electors. “And I 
forgot to tell those newspaper men about 
it today!” he said. 

All hail to the eagle, the emblem of 
strength! All hail to Woodrow Wilson, 
the man of the hour! 


CLEVELAND, OnTOo. 
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I the time Mrs. Wetmore’s “Life 
A and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn” 
was published there appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly an excellent appre- 
ciation of Hearn by Mr. Ferris Green- 
slet. The critic defined the impression 
that persists after first reading a story 
by Hearn to be “that of weird, sad, de- 
licious savor, of ghostly thrill.” He 
wrote of the volumes of letters that “‘it 
is vastly impressive to see so many re- 
gions of this colored world, so much of 
the grey realm of philosophy, of the 
black universe of modern science, thru 
the temperament of a shy and passionate 
dreamer, forever peering thru the ka- 
leidoscopic lens of his solitary eye.” And 
very rightly Mr, Greenslet notes the 
change that was exer- 
cised over the style and 
craftsmanship of Hearn 
by the subtle influence of 
Japanese envircnmen'‘ 
when he said in the sam 
article: 

“The tropical luxuriance 
of his [Hearn’s] earlier man- 
ner has been replaced by 
quieter tints and subtler ca- 
dences, and henceforth he 
gives free rein to his faculty 
only in rare hightened pas- 
sages... . In part this was 
the result of his sensitive per- 
ception of the peculiar color 
of Japanese landscape, a do- 
mesticated nature, which 
loves man, and makes itself 
beautiful in aquiet gray-and- 
blue way like the Japanese 
woman’; which must be re- 
produced in water- color rath- 
er than i in the oils in which he had been work- 
ing.” 

Certainly among the scores of books 
that deal with Japanese characteristics 
none equal, in sympathetic interpretation 
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JAPANESE GOLDFISH 


combined with exquisite grace of style, 
the works of Lafcadio Hearn. Those 
familiar with the strange life of this 
gifted man know that, tho he became a 
Japanese citizen by legal adoption into 
the family of his wife, Hearn was no 
scholar of Japanese. He himself refers 
to his Japanese patois as the “Hearnean 
Dialect.” Outside the circle of his own 
family, he associated with few even 
among the Japanese. How then could 
he fashion for our delight such subtle 
studies of Japanese character, such mi- 
nute details of incense-burning parties, 
such fascinating legends and ghost tales 
of the people? How was he able to re- 
veal so mpch of their popular poetry, 
their superstitions, their inmost feelings ? 
Is there any clue avail- 
able as to how Hearn, 
who was unable to read 
Japanese, could collect 
such varied data as his 
Japanese volumes show? 
How did the master gath- 
er the materials that, 
made over again by him 
and retold in his marvel- 
ously rhythmic English, 
fairly live again? 

Mr. Yone Noguchi’s 
little volume on “Laf- 
cadio Hearn in Japan” 
has already shown how 
helpful Mrs, Hearn was 
to her husband; how in 
her simple Japanese she 
told him stories that ap- 
pealed to him, which 
later he set to most musical prose. 
But Mrs. Hearn could not have com- 
municated to her husband one-twentieth 
of the strange studies that fill his pages. 
A glimpse of this master workman in his 




























JAPANESE SOURCES OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


literary researches is given by what Mr. Ma- 
sanobu Otani has told us. In November, 1904, 
shortly after Hearn’s death, Mr. Otani wrote 
a memorial ‘article on his famous teacher for 
the Bungaku, the literary monthly of the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo. 

While in Japan I came across this article 
and had it translated. Not only does it show 
us in many cases just how Hearn obtained 
material ; it shows, too, how, month by month, investigations 
in Japanese poetry, religion and literature were assigned to 
this young student, acting as Hearn’s amanuensis and secre- 
tary. Often we can trace just when a certain study, such as 
that on the singing insects or Japanese Buddhist proverbs, was 
made; and can further know what praise or censure Hearn 
gave the devoted and conscientious investigator. | Further- 
more, this autobiographic _ state- 
ment of Mr. Otani gives stu- 
dents of Hearn frequent notes 
on what he found perhaps un- 
suited for his literary purposes; 
and, most important of all, what 
material he was probably working on and might have 
given us if death had not stayed his hand. 

Mr. Otani had been a student in the school in the 
remote province of Izumo where Hearn first taught, 
where he first came in touch with the Japanese and 
of which he has left sych graphic accounts in 
“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan.’’ From this province 
Hearn took the wife who proved such a loyal help to him and devoted mother to 
his children. As Mr. Otani tells us, when Hearn became legally a member of his 
wife’s family and his name became Koizumi, he took as his personal name Yaku- 
mo, meaning Eight Clouds, an ancient poetic term for the Province of Izumo. 
Also the word Yakumo (4) may be pronounced in Sinico-Japanese, Ha-un, and 
this is almost the sound \@J of Hearn. Mr. Otani thus explains the relation 
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BUDDHIST PRIESTS—FROM A DRAWING BY HOKUSAI 
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A JAPANESE BURYING-GROUND 


with his old teacher that developed into 
such an intimate one for both, when the 
former Japanese schoolboy, seven years 
later, having entered the Imperial Uni- 
versity’s College of Literature, was again 
a student of Lafcadio Hearn: 

“In the 29th year of Meiji (1896) I 
entered the University when Hearn was 
an instructor of the English literature. 
Many times I called on him. And I be- 
came his assistant. So my benevolent 
ceacher became my patron. From Jan- 
uary, 1897, on, he assigned subjects to me 
and I wrote one composition per month. 

“The theme for January was ‘The Life 
of the Policeman.’ I wrote a composi- 
tion of 180 pages and he said ‘good.’ 
The subject for February was ‘An Essay 
on the Lives of Priests and Nuns, from 
the Time of Childhood. Suggestions— 
Reasons of Choice of a Religious Life— 
First Duties — Education — Range of 
Learning—Daily Duties—Observation of 
Vows, etc.—Probable Number of Priests 
and Nuns—Average of Life.’ 

“He wrote me that the subject for 
March was ‘A Collection of Poems of 
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Students—only Meiji of course—and es- 


pecially University Students.’ He used 
only the seventeen-syllable hokku from 
my collections for his ‘Bits of Poetry’ in 
‘In Ghostly Japan.’ The May subject was 
‘A Collection of Japanese Proverbs con- 
taining Allusions to Buddhism.’ As 
there was no such work published, I 
made my best efforts in the Uyeno and 
University libraries, and the result was 
better than I expected at first; and I even 
thought that I had collected all the 
proverbs in that line. Mr. Hearn was 
much pleased, and used the material for 
‘Japanese Buddhist Proverbs’ in his ‘In 
Ghostly Japan.’ The subject for June was 
the short popular songs concerning the 
China-Japan war; I do not know where 
he used my collection of these songs. 

“The theme for July and August was 
‘Inscriptions and Sculptures in Buddhist 
Cemeteries.’ 

I. Inscriptions upon Sutpa [tall wooden 
stakes with inscriptions, found in Buddhist 
cemeteries]. 

A list of these inscriptions (1) in Chinese 


characters, separately; (2) in Romaji under 
the Chinese characters; (3) in literal English 
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\ BUDDHIST CEMETERY IN JAPAN 


e 
under the Romaji; (4) explanatory. (Some 
reference should be made tou sect usage. 
Group if possible under respective sects: Shin- 
shiu, Zenshiu, Tendai, Shingon, etc.) 

II. Inscriptions upon Haka |tombstones]. 

Arrange similarly. Group by sects. 

III. Sculptures. Carvings of Buddhist sym- 
bols in Use by different Sects: Swastika, 
Lotos, etc.; but only Sculptures in Grave- 
yards. 


“IT had read many books upon the 


_sutpa; and I made many calls to the 


priests of each sect; and I went around 
every graveyard in Matsue during one 
month. And the result which I present- 
ed to Mr. Hearn to his delight served as 
material for his ‘Literature of the Dead’ 
in ‘Exotics and Retrospectives.’ 

“The subject for September was the 
relation of Fuji Mountain and Shinto- 
ism; and my essay was utilized some- 
where in ‘Fuji-no-yama’ in the same 
book. And the subject for October was 
‘Singing-insects that are Kept in Cages. 
(What kind of music they make, what 
they feed on, what beliefs or traditions 
or poems refer to them, what their cap- 
ture and sale signifies in the small com- 
merce of Tokyo, etc.)’ His pleasure was 
great and he used it as material for his 
‘Insect-Musicians.. In November my 


work was to collect old children’s songs 
which he used for ‘Songs of Japanese 
Children’ in ‘A Japanese Miscellany.’ 
‘Poems on Cicadas and Frogs’ was the 
subject for December. He was delighted 
with my work on this subject; his study 
on Frogs in his ‘Exotics and Retrospec- 
tives’ relied on it. 

“The imposed subject for January, 
1898, was ‘Poems on the Sound of Sea 
and Wind.’ It is strange even to us that 
we have very few such poems; he was 
surprised about that, of course. ‘About 
Incenses and also the Poems on them’ 
was my February work, which was used 
for his ‘Incense’ in ‘In Ghostly Japan.’ 
I was given in March the subject of the 
deities and poems attached to a Japanese 
ink-stone (suzuri), which, however, was 
a failure, as I could find nothing at all 
about the deities, and the poems, too, 
were extremely poor. The subject for 
April was the ‘Buddhist Conception of 
Hell’—chiefly a description of it. I tried 
my best with it, but he did not make any 
use of my effort, which, however, pleased 
him. He gave me the subject of ‘Gold- 
fish’ in May; and my June subject was 
the Horai (Elysium) and its traditions, 
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and the conceptions of the ancient poets. 

“Lhe subject tor July and August was 
‘Folklore and Mythology of Japanese 
Plants,’ and in his ‘Buddhist Names of 
Plants and Animals’ in ‘A Japanese Mis- 
cellany’ he made good use of my inves- 
tigations. 1 received the subject of 
‘bootprints of the Buddha’ in September. 
This served him in the essay of the same 
title in ‘In Ghostly Japan.’ October was 
spent collecting the Japanese ballads 
which he used for ‘Old Japanese Songs’ 
in his ‘Shadowings.’ ‘thé subject tor 
November was poems on death an. 
graveyards; and songs with refrains 
were for December. 

“January of 1899 was used to collect 
more songs with refrains, and also the 
popular love-songs; and February and 
March were spent in translating ancient 
poems; he used them for ‘Old Japanese 
Songs’ in his ‘Shadowings.’ I received 
the subject of uwtai-drama for April. It 
is true that my translation could not suc- 
ceed in making itself understood in spite 
of the great labor I had given to it. It 
is sad for literature that he died without 
touching his marvelous hand to it. I was 
asked in May to collect the women’s 
names according to their ethical and es- 
thetic relations. I had the lists of many 
girls’ schools; and, besides, an essay on 
that subject was written in some maga- 
zine ; with these helps I was able to write 
One article to my satisfaction, and he 
used the material I offered him for ‘Ja- 
panese Female Names’ in his ‘Shadow- 
ings.’ My writing on semi (cicada) in 
June was developed by his magic, and he 
put it in his ‘Shadowings’ also. 

“The month of July was the time of 
my graduation from the University, and 
then I stopped working for him as his 
literary assistant. He wrote me a fe 
days before my graduation : 

“T have gone somewhat into particulars, 
only because I want to feel that you have 
really paid for your own education like a 
man, and have no obligation of any sort as 
far as 1 am concerned. . . . The work 
must have sometimes been tiresome. But the 
— to yourself have not been altogether 

Thus for practically the whote of Mr. 
Otani’s three years’ course in the Col- 
lege of Literature he was making lit- 
erary investigations for his teacher and 
patron. That he was abundantly grate- 
ful for the opportunity thus offered him 


is quite clear by what he writes; and the 
tasks were by no means easy ones. 
How many of the themes Mr. Otani 
put into English from various Japanese 
sources were finally allowed to see the 
light by the fastidious and careful master 
of prose style? Of the twenty-six sub- 
jects mentioned here | find essays on 
only fifteen in Hearn’s werks. Doubtless 
some subjects after investigation proved 
disappointing or would require too much 
explanation to make them appreciated in 
the West. Mr. Otani himself, by his re- 
port that his master did not live to finish 
the study of utai poems, seems to show 
that had Hearn but lived a few years 
longer we might have had several more 
of his delicate, sensitive essays. It also 
opens up the question, always inter- 
esting in the case of a literary man of 
genius, in what condition his papers were 
left; whether some considerable number 
of such studies as were made for him 
by Mr. Otani might not have been vir- 
tually rewritten by Hearn, and simply be 
waiting for the kind hand of his literary 
executors to bring them to light. 


Both in virtue of his style and subject 
matter Hearn occupies so unique a po- 
sition in English letters that speculation 
as to what posthumous material there is 
must occur to the mind of every one of 


his admirers. Hearn is not a fad. Dis- 
agree with his conclusions-:as you may, 
say that his views on Japanese character 
as shown in his books present strange 
contradictions with expressions on the 
same subject in his private letters, it re- . 
mains that as a master of a most exqui- 
site style Hearn deserves the closest 
study. His literary methods are of real 
value; his criticisms often keen and sen- 
sitive; and it is interesting to see just 
what kind of studies among a strange 
Oriental people appealed to him and how 
many of these investigations he thought 
would find a response among his read- 
ers. Among the unpublished studies of 
such young men as Mr. Otani (and 
doubtless others helped Hearn, tho not 
perhaps as systematically nor with so 
much semi-filial devotion), there may be 
some material that has little value; and, 
again, there may. be some of those per- 
fectly cut and marvelously polished gems 
of phrase and story that Lafcadio Hearn 
knew so well how to give us. 
New Yorx Crryv. 
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terest. Here lie scattered about 

the raw materials that go into the 
king of historical, literary and social 
studies. It has the coherence and unity 
of a narrowly centralizing theme and the 
diversity of life itself. At its best we 
hold familiar fellowship with the spirits 
of the great and find the secret springs 
of noble action, and even at its worst we 
cannot deny its subtle attractions for that 
gossipy side of our nature which leads 
us to probe with endless curiosity into 
the lives of others. Humani nihil alienum 
is hardly less the sentiment of the aver- 
age individual than of him who reaches 
the sublime hights of wisdom and uni- 
versal sympathy. Biography is more 
sober and restrained than the novel, is 
susceptible of a lighter touch than his- 
tory, and is unencumbered with the 
“problems” that bristle before the reader 
when he scans much of the other litera- 
ture of the day. In fact, one may easily 
enter thru the door of biography into 
whatever phases of literary, institutional, 
or social interest he will, and only so far 
as his taste inclines him, without break- 
ing his connection with the personal em- 
bodiments of his chosen theme. This 
variety of interest and appeal is well 
illustrated in the dozen and more volumes 
of American biography lying before us 
as the output of the last year. None of 
these books are of the highest order, but 
the range of thought and material for 
consideration is quite sufficient to com- 
mand the attention of a wide circle of 
readers. Politics, religion, literature, 
education, social movements, ‘war, gene- 
alogy and our foreign relations are some 
of the subjects upon which sidelights are 
thrown by the profusion of biographical 
works offered for our enjoyment and 
edification. 


B 1OGRAPHY has a many-sided in- 
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lf we begin our survey in accord with 
the lines of historical precedence, we 
plunge at once into some of the most 
stirring scenes of American history. 
John Hancock, who, as president of the 
Second Continental Congress put his 
name first to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in letters ‘‘so plain that George 
III might read it without spectacles,” is 
one.of the most conspicuous and striking 
figures of the Revolutionary epoch, and 
Professor Sears has well styled him the 
“picturesque patriot.” A man of large 
wealth, liberal education and high social 
standing, he was the first of the Colonial 
aristocracy to join the struggling forces 
of the liberty party, and his aid and in- 
fluence were valuable assets at a critical 
period. His long and varied service in 
the cause for which he spent his fortune 
and risked his life has been somewhat 
obscured by the more prominent achieve- 
ments of many of his contemporaries and 
by the vanity and ostentation which kept 
him from becoming an idol of the com- 
mon people. Professor Sears for the 
first time adequately sets forth these per- 
sonal traits and public services and shows 
beyond doubt that Hancock had a sincere 
and self-sacrificing devotion to liberty 
and the uplift of ‘his country. 

But lest undue importance be placed 
upon the contribution of the “Fathers” 
to the founding of the Republic, we are 
able to place side by side with this sketch 
of a Revolutionary hero the equally pic- 
turesque, far more romantic, and some- 
times quite legendary stories of The 
Pioneer Mothers of America.2, Two of 
the three sumptuous volumes devoted to 





1Joun Hancocx. The Picturesque Patriot. By 
Lorenzo Sears. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

2Tme Pioneer Motners or America, By Harry 
Clinton Green and Mary Wolcott Green, A.B. Three 
volumes. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $4 per volume. 
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the record of their’ lives are concerned 
with the same period to which Hancock 
belonged and give glowing accounts of 
the “Wives of the Signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. from Dorothy 
Quincy Hancock to Molly Pitcher, from 
Martha Washington back to Pocahontas, 
we are entertained by traditions and his- 
torical glimpses of feminine achievement 
and influence in laying the foundation of 
the Republic’s greatness. These volumes 
will be of special interest to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

The most delightfully written of these 
volumes on our biographical shelf is A 
Retrospect of Forty Years, by William 
Allen Butler.6 The author of “Nothing 
to Wear” had a vivid imagination, a re- 
tentive memory and a finished literary 
style. His earliest recollections as a 
small boy were associated with the very 
room in Albany in which his distin- 
guished father, Benjamin F. Butler, and 
two associates were then making the cele- 
brated New York code, completed in 
1830. From that time on, thru all. the 
trying period of anti-slavery agitation 
and the war for the Union, Mr. Butler 
was closely in touch with some of the 
most prominent men and movements of 
our country. His political sidelights, 
estimates of men and measures, literary 
ventures and associations are presented 
in that clear, leisurely and dignified man- 
ner that bespeaks the man of culture and 
high character. Some of his poems ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT, and it is 
interesting to know that he published his 
most noted anonymously because he 
“feared that if he were known to be a 
writer of verses it might injure his stand- 
ing as a lawyer.” 

Quite another side of American life 
and high souled endeavor is seen in the 
memoir of George Palmer Putnam,‘ 
founder of the great publishing house 
which still bears his name. Born in hum- 
ble circumstances, and pushed out into 
the busy world with little education, he 
slowly made his way into a position of 
prominence in the publishing business, 





8A Rerrospect or Forty Y&aRS, 1825-1865. By Wil- 
liam Allen Butler. Edited by His Daughter, Harriet 
Allen Butler. With Portrait and Illustrations. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

‘Grorce PaALtmer PutTNAM, A MemorR. Together with 
a Record of the Earlier Years of the Publishing House 
Founded by Him. By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: $s. 
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and thereby came into special and often 
intimate relations with many of the dis- 
tinguished literary men of the middle de- 
cades of the last century. His life was 
always moulded by the highest idéals ot 
business and moral integrity, and the un- 
selfish and efficient service he rendered in 
the cause of international copyright gives 
him a title to the respect and gratitude of 
the whole gild of authorship. 

We can hardly leave the realm of the 
makers and publishers of books without 
reference to the famous trio whose 
notable contributions to American cyclo- 
pedia making and to the spread of ac- 
curate knowledge among our people, 
are duly commemorated in the volume 
entitled Michael Heilprin and His Sons. 
Sprung from a long line of Jewish 
scholars and thinkers, Michael Heilprin 
carried forward the torch of learning in 
one hand and that of liberty and justice 
in the other. Fleeing early in life from 
the oppressive conditions of his native 
Poland, he resided in Hungary, where 
his sons were born, until his revolution- 
ary tendencies made it advisable for him 
to emigrate to America, where he arrived 
in 1856. Not long after his settlement 
here, his wonderful powers of memory, 
accuracy, good judgment and clear ex- 
pression found a proper field for exercise 
in work on the “American Cyclopedia.” 
His special knowledge of European and 
Oriental questions and his acquaintance 
with a large number of European lan- 
guages were again brought into requisi- 
tion when the second edition of that cyclo- 
pedia was prepared in 1872-76, In this 
work he had the help of his sons, Angelo 
and Louis, who afterward became noted 
for their scientific researches and the 
making of cyclopedias in their own right. 
The story of these lives bound so closely 
together by traditions, home ties, sym- 
pathy and common labor and ideals, is 
peculiarly inspiring in its wealth of 
courageous achievement in the face of 
great difficulties, and most exacting in 
the standards of excellency which it 
raises. 

The collection of letters, documents 
and other materials relating to the short 
career of General W. T. Sherman as 





5MicuAet HEILPrRIn AND His Sons, a BIOGRAPHY. 
By Gustav 


$3.50. 


Pollak. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER 
From “A Retrospect” (Scribner) 


College President® just prior to the Civil 
War throws some light on the General’s 
capacity for business management, and 
gives many suggestions of the confusion 
and indecision which widely prevailed for 
some time preceding the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Like the Letters of U. S. Grant 
to His Father and His Youngest Sister," 
the volume claims attention largely be- 
cause its subject attained greatness in 
other spheres. Most of the letters from 
the pen of General Grant were written 
during the war period and reveal the 
loyalty, intense conviction and restless 
energy of the man. 

Of a far higher order is the choice 
volume describing The Personal Traits 
of Abraham Lincoln.2 Miss Nicolay tells 
us in ‘the preface that when her father 
began collecting materials for the work 
which he and Mr. Hay wrote on Lincoln 
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he put certain things into an envelope 
marked “Personal Traits,” meaning to 
make a chapter with that heading. These 
items grew in number till they filled 
many envelopes, but were never used, as 
the proposed chapter found no place in 
the finished work. Miss Nicolay has now 
undertaken the task of giving perma- 
nency to this collected material in an in- 
timate, authoritative and sympathetic 
sketch of Lincoln’s private life, modes of 
thought, and habits of action. The work 
is well done and will be all the more 
gratefully received because it avoids un- 
due adulation and presents these personal 
characteristics with that simplicity which 
befits the large-molded but still very hu- 
man subject. 

When Mr. Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent, Congressman Anson Burlingame, 
one of his most enthusiastic supporters, 
failed in the effort to retain his seat in 
the House of Representatives, and was 
appointed by Lincoln minister to China. 
In seven years Mr. Burlingame had won 
the confidence of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, had resigned his post as minister, 
and, as the head of the first Chinese 
mission to the Western Powers, was back 
in his own country negotiating a treaty 
extremely favorable to his new constit- 
uency. The story of this famous Bur- 
lingame treaty, which afterwards aroused 
so much contention, is well told in Pro- 
fessor Williams’s Anson Burlingame and 
the First Chinese Mission to Foreign 
Powers. The author’s vindication of 
Burlingame and his policy goes far to 
substantiate the assertion of Professor 
W. G. Brown that “if Burlingame’s name 
be not forever associated with an epochal 
readjustment of the world’s civilizations, 
then few names have missed immortality 
more narrowly.” 

We come much nearer to our own day 
in the biography of 7. DeWitt Tal- 
mage,’® the preacher and lecturer, whose 
work was mostly done after the Civil 
War, and that of Frances E. Willard,™ 
who is called by Lady Henry Somerset 





6GeNERAL W. T. SHERMAN AS COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 
A Collection of Letters. Documents. etc. Edited by 
Walter L. Fleming, Ph.D. Cleveland: The Arthur A 
Clark Co. $s. 

TLetrers or Utysses S. Grant_to His FATHER Anp 
His Youncesr Sister, 1857-78. Edited by His Nephew, 
Jesse Grant Cramer. With Portraits. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


8PeRSONAL TRAITS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Helen 
Nicolay. ‘ 


New York: The Century Co. $1.80 








*AnNson BURLINGAME AND THE First CHINESE MIS- 
ston TO Foretcn Powers. By Frederick Wells Wil- 
liams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

0T, DeWitt TAtmMace as I Knew Him. By the 
Late T. DeWitt Talmage, L.D. An Autobiography. 
The Concluding Chapter by Mrs. DeWitt Talmage. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 

“THe Lire or Frances E. Wittarp. By 


Anna 
Adams Gordon. Evanston, IIl.: 


National Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
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THE LATE SENATOR HANNA 
From Mr. Croly’s “Life” (Macmillan). 





“the greatest woman philanthropist of 
‘our generation.” Both volumes are char- 
acteristic of their subjects, one highly 
spiced and bewildering in its chaotic va- 


riety, the other restrained and developed 
along lines of simplicity, strength and 
winsome modesty. 

In the last three biographies before us 
we meet face to face the living questions 
which absorb public attention today. Al- 
tho Marcus Alonzo Hanna‘ has been 
dead for eight years, the later develop- 
ment of his life was so rapid and his 
career focused so much that was domi- 
nant and typical in national affairs, that 
no better introduction to present political 
conditions, currents and counter currents 
could be found than the story of his 
phenomenal rise to the leadership of the 
“big business” interests in political 
spheres. More limited in its immediate 
circle of influence and more local in its 
activities, but not less significant-for un- 
derstanding the temper and aspirations 
of a large section of our people, was the 
life of Governor Charles B. Aycock, of 
North Carolina, whose career was so 
dramatically cut short in the early part 
of this year. In The Autobiography of 
an Individualist** we are led from a 
humble home in Scotland to South 
America, South Africa, and finally to 
New England, as we follow the steps by 
which Mr. Fagan has arrived at his full 
development as a railroad signalman, an 
investigator of labor problems, and a 
writer on social movements. It is easy 
to see that his experience has made the 
man only because of his fine native en- 
dowments, and that his social program 
has been wrought out on the pattern of 
his own life, but his independence, initia- 
tive, moral courage, economic prudence 
and unfailing perseverance are just the 
correctives that need to be infused into 
the wavering social ideals of our time. 
His volume is characterized by an un- 
usually direct, clear and concise style that 
any writer might well covet. 

Looking at these biographical works as 
a whole, one cannot escape the reflection 
that a marvelous variety of human ma- 
terial has been found available and useful 
in building up the life of our great Re- 
public. 





Marcus Atonzo Hanna, His Lire anp Work. By 
Herbert Croly. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

%Tue Lire aNp SPEECHES OF CHARLES B. AYCOCK. 
By R. D. W. Connor and Clarence Poe. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

“THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN INDIVIDUALIST, By 
James O. Fagan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 














O we travel to go away or to 
[) arrive? To see other people, 
to escape ourselves, or perhaps 
only to find “copy” for a new book, 
like clever, complacent Arnold Bennett ?? 
Out of avarice or curiosity, cowardice 
or intelligence or empty headedness? 
These are questions too embarrassing 
for most of us to answer viva voce; 
it is certain, in any case, that we 
often travel without leaving our arm- 
chair. One may even read chapters out 
of a curious compilation, a new kind of 
keepsake for more sophisticated keep- 
sakers, entitled Wonders of the World; 
descriptions of the Egyptian pyramids 
and the New York skyscrapers, the 
towers of Babel and Eiffel, the Alhambra 
and the great wall of China—by I don’t 
know how many celebrated authors.” 
And what high-spirited traveler (espe- 
cially if he appreciates style) would not 
have Théophile Gautier or Pierre Loti 
for a companion rather than a guide sent 
out by the London tourist agency ?* 
Time was when good people made the 
grand tour just as they had the children 
~1Your Unitep States. Impressions of a First Visit. 


By Arnold Bennett. Illustrated by Frank Craig. 
Pp. 191. New York: Harper & Bros. $2. 

2WonDERS OF THE Wortv. As Seen and Described 
by Great Writers. Collected and Edited by Esther 
Singleton. Pp. xii, 359. Illustrated. New York: 
odd, Mead Co. $1.60.. Another anthology for 
the traveler at home or abroad is J. Walter McSpad- 
den’s compilation, Tue Ars as SEEN sy THE POETS 
(aigatrations in color; pp. xxi, 
by T. Y. Crowell Co. 


%Gautier makes his reappearance in a convenient, 
well-printed edition published by Little, Brown & Co., 
at $1.50 per volume. Tue TRAVELS or THEOPHILE 
Gautier. Pocket edition. Seven volumes, 18mo, Ii- 
lustrated. Limp leather, $10.50.) -The titles included 
are TRAVELS *IN SPAIN, TRAVELS tn ITALY. CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, PARIs Besrecep, Tue Louvre, TRAVELS IN 
Russta—the last named in two volumes. The good 
translation is that of Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast. 

Pierre Loti’s latest book, Un Perterin D’ANGKoR 
(pp. 234; published by Calmann- Lévy, Paris; 3 francs 

. has come out very recently. Aprarent!y Loti has 
had enough of wandering; the world, even at its most 
wonderful and most mysterious, charms him today less 
than it disappoints. Yet an American magazine, the 
Century, promises an account of his American im- 
pressions for the new year. 





222; $1.50), published 
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TRAVELS at HOME 
“Oa@m ABROAD ES 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


baptized. Once done, it was done for a 
lifetime. “Et ce serait une belle chose 
que de voyager,” wrote La Fontaine, 
“s'il ne fallait point se lever si matin.’ 
Those were the days when a chauffeur 
was not a make-believe mechanician, but 
a highway robber, altogether frank about 
it. Travel in those times is described 
for us in the vivid chapters of M. Hum- 
bert de Gallier’s Usages et Maurs and 
in those of Professor Bastide’s Anglais 
et Francais.* Travel during the Middle 
Ages and later, such as we read of in the 
French of the authors named, or in the 
English of Richard Coeur de Lion’s ad- 
mirer, Maude M. Holbach, was, as even 
in the eighteenth century, equally ad- 
venture and initiation; one writer likens 
it to a life membership in a club. But 
today one travels every year, as well 
as everywhere; Canada* and South 
America are on our Visiting list.” 


*Usaces et Mcazurs D’Autrerors. Par Humbert de 
Gallier. Pp. iii, 426. Paris: -Calmann-Lé 3 francs 
50. See also ANGLAIS ET Francais pu XVITe Srecte, 
par Charles Bastide, pp. xii, 362 (Paris: Félix Alcan. 
4 francs). Both these diverting volumes instruct one 
about much more than mere travel. 

‘In THe Foorsters or Ricwarp Ce@ur pe Lion, By 
Maude M. Holbach. Illustrated. Pp. xii, 357. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $4. This author has really 
visited most of the scenes of the agitated life of this 
hero of romance. 

®Ten THOUSAND MILEs THROUGH CANADA. 
Adams. Illustrated. Pp. xx, 310. 
Stokes Co. $1.50. 

7Sournh AMERICA: 





By Jepeth 
New York: F. 


OBSERVATIONS AND IMPRESSIONS. 
By James Bryce. Maps, Pp. xxiv, 611. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Les DEMocRATIES Caen pe L’Amerroue. Par F. 
Garcia-Caldéron. Préface de M. Raymond Poincaré, 
de l’Académie Francaise, Président du Conseil des 
eae Pp. 383. Paris: E. Flammarion. 3 francs 

"(These works deserve more’ extended notice than 
can be given here, and will receive review in a later 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT.) 

THe Ftowrnc Roan. Adventures on the 
Rivers of South America. By Caspar Whitney. Maps 
and Photographs. Pp. 319. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott. $3. 

Tue Patn or THE Congurstapores. Trinidad and 
Venezuelan Guiana. By Lindon Bates, Jr. = 
Pp. 308. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 

Venezueta. By Leonard V. Dalton, GS. SE RGS. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

By Harry W. Van 


THrRovucH SovtH AMERICA, 
Dyke. Introduction by ae. John Barrett. Illus- 


trated. Pp. xxiv, 446. 
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Travel is, indeed, less an action than 
a state of mind. We of the twentieth 
century are great travelers less because 
we would improve ourselves than be- 
cause we are restless folk: uneasy in 
our very libraries; utterly irresponsible 
within hearing of the train-announcer. 
Nor is travel for the few, It is as a strong 
democratic toxin—whether one is a pas- 
senger in elevator, subway, or’ jinriksha. 
Here is an impressionistic writer who 


throws his brisk descriptions into the 


moving-picture genre, and calls them 
Around the Clock in Europe: spending 
the hour from one to two p. m. in Edin- 
burgh; that from two on in Antwerp; in 
Rome till four; Prague next; Scheven- 
ingen from five to six; Berlin till din- 
ner-time; London, then; Naples till 
nine; and the rest of his evening in 
Heidelberg, Interlaken, and Venice, with 
Paris in the place of honor: midnight to 
one a. m.® 

And tho not all our voyages are 





: ®AROUND THE CiocK IN Europe, A Travel Sequence. 
By Charles Fish Howell. Illustrated by Harold Field 
Kellogg. Pp. xvi, 356. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3. 
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travels at home, many of them, in these 
days of “seeing America first,” involve 
displacement without expatriation. There 
is, for example, the historical pleasuring- 
ground of New England—that too 
many of us have regarded only as a col- 
lection of way-stations on our route for 
the Maine woods. Mr. Bullard proves 


‘a well-read and amiable guide to all the 


mysteries of our new antiquity, and the 
book in which his impressions are gath- 
ered up is charming in form and illus- 
tration. But is not all America “home” 
to the roving Yankee? New Mexico— 
in spite of all the exoticism we find 
there—is only one great chamber of our 
forty-eight roomed mansion. Charles 
Francis Saunders tells us of this New 
Mexico in his book of The Indians of 
the Terraced Houses, and the many 
illustrations which this work affords 


*Historrc Summer HAuNts From NEwpPort To Port- 


LAND. By Lauriston Bullard. TMTllustrations by 
Louis H. Ruyl. Pp. xii, 329. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50. 


THe INDIANS OF THE TERRACED Houses, By Charles 
Francis Saunders. Illustrations. Pp. viii, 293. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 50. 














marks of the real thing. 





THE INSISTENT HURRYING STREAM OF SUBWAY TRAVELERS 
One of Mr. Craig’s illustrations for Arnold Bennett’s ““Your United States’? (Harper). 


I liked New York irrevocably.” 


t “I had lived long 
in more than one metropolis,” writes Mr. Bennett, “and I knew the real and the shamefully unmistakable 














A TAOS INDIAN AND MEXICANS ON THE WAY TO A FIESTA 
From Charles Francis Saunders’s “‘Indians of the Terraced Houses” (G. P. Putnam). 


bring the marvels of the Southwest very 
near to us. As a guide, too, Mr. Saun- 
ders’s volume has its value: and as a 
study of the art and architecture of the 
Pueblos. What immediately differen- 
tiates his book from that of Carl Lum- 
holtz on Old Mexico is the strong in- 
terest of the latter in scientific matters 
—for he has traveled thru the republic 
south of us as an expert looking into 
the economic possibilities of the Sonora 
desert, some of whose trails have taken 
him into southwest Arizona.** Yet Mr. 
Lumholtz'is not a person forbidding in 
his erudition. He even quotes the bar- 
ber’s sign that he read in a far-western 
town of our own States: “Don’t shoot 
us. We are doing our best. Ears 
washed without extra charge.” Such, he 
adds apologetically, are the actualities of 
frontier life: but his book is by no means 
a compendium of such observations. It 
is very fittingly dedicated “to those who 
love nature in all its aspects.” There is 
more individuality here than in the in- 
structive and up-to-date account of A 
Mexican Journey, by E. H. Blichfeldt, 

“New TRAILs 1n MExICco., 


Illustrations. Pp. xxv, 
Scribner’s Sons. $5. 





By Carl Lumholtz, M.A. 
410. New York: Charles 


founded on articles written for the 
Chautauquan magazine.'* ; 
Travel, and accounts of places com- 
fortably remote from our every-day sur- 
roundings, are so fascinating for some 
readers that they will welcome even 
stereotype volumes about iamiliar re- 
gions: like Switzerland in Sunshine and 
Snow, and Burgundy,* and Francis 
Watt’s book about Edinburgh. There 
is, of course, a great deal of informa- 
tion in their chapters, as in those of 
earlier writers on the same subjects. 
None of the three authors is, however, 
so good a companion as Mr. E. V. Lucas 
—whose wanderings have now taken him 
to Florence ;* there is wanting, too, the 





@A Mexican Journey. By E. H., Blichfeldt. Il- 


lustrated. Pp. viii, 281. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
Co. $2. 

18SWITZERLAND IN SUNSHINE AND SNow. By Ed- 
mund B. d’Auvergne. Illustrations. Pp. viii, 307. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3 

“BURGUNDY: THE SPLENDID DucHy. Studies and 
Sketches in South Burgundy. By Percy Allen. Illus- 
ang Pp. xiv, 302. New York: James Pott & Co. 

2.50. 

ISEDINBURGH AND THE LOTHIANS. 
Illustrated in color. Pp. xv, 333. New. York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $3.50. 

168A WANDERER IN Florence. By E, V. Lucas. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. xiv, 390. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. Mr. Lucas as a cicerone in the city of 
flowers is not so diverting a guide as in London and 
Paris, yet he succeeds in making his historical and 
artistic pills altogether palatable. 
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By Francis Watt. 








i178 THE 
personal flavor of Douglas Goldring’s 
Ways of Escape, and the humorous, 
airy touch of Louise Closser Hale’s 
Motor Journeys thru Italy and Germany, 
France and Spain and Algeria.** Mrs. 
Hale is actress and novelist as well as 
traveler, but I cannot see that her work 
is any the less interesting for the coinci- 
dence. And her husband, the illustrator 
of Motor Journeys, contributes a chapter 
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prohibitive in its costliness, if one is one’s 
own chauffeur, and uses common sense 
generally. For 3,980 miles the four 
travelers paid $117.30 each—less per mile 
than first-class railway fare. “And 
surely motoring, with its escape from the 
bondage of time-tables and early trains, 
and its freedom from the monotony of 
the beaten track, can be figured as first- 
class travel!” exclaims the motorist. 
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WACHAGGA PEOPLE ON 


THE LOWER SLOPES OF 


MT. KILIMA N’JARO, EAST AFRICA 
From Goodrich’s “Africa Today” ¢€McClurg) 


on the Cost of Motoring Abroad which 
adds to the book a suggestion of practi- 
cality that will commend it to many a 
reader. Evidently motoring need not be 





Ways or Escape, By Douglas Goldring. Illus- 
trated by Edgar Lander. Pp. xiii, 228. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.50. (Travels through France.) 

%Motor Journeys. By Louise Closser Hale. Ii- 
lustrated by Walter Hale. Pp. 324. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $2. 


Some readers there may be who insist 
that the scene they read of shall be one 
that figures in the day’s news. Such as 
these may find pleasure even in so 
scrappy a volume as Mrs. Todd’s Tripoli 
the Mysterious, which would certainly 
have small excuse for being if it did not 
tell of a land of “actuality”—and a land 
little known, in spite of all the news- 
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WHEN FREDERIC CARVED A DUCK AT THE TOUR D’ARGENT 
From a drawing by Mrs. May Wilson Preston, in Julian Street’s ‘‘Paris 4 la Carte” (Lane). 


paper despatches.’® Yet there is nothing 
inherently “difficult” about North Africa 
as a theme: what could be more enter- 
taining than Norman Douglas’s account 
of Fountains in the Sand?*® Tunis is 
described here, and the author’s adven- 
tures in and out of the oases. An in- 
teresting traveler always meets other in- 
teresting people: the French engineer, 
for instance, who observed that “we all 
know each other in Africa. It’s quite a 
small place—our Africa, I mean. You 
could squeeze the whole of it into the 
Place de la Concorde.” So much for 
humor. But Mr. Douglas has more than 
humor. For instance, he professes the 
philosophy of clothes, and discusses the 
burnous as a hopeless garment summing 
up in itself the Arab character, and un- 
fitting the wearer for every pleasure and 
every duty of modern life. The differ- 
ence in point of view between this 
Anglo-Saxon pilgrim and a wandering 
artist like Loti (whose praises of the 
burnous are sung in Au Maroc—“Into 


Morocco”) is striking, and altogether 
diverting. Book-travelers who want to 
penetrate more profoundly into the Dark 
Continent are recommended to follow up 
Mr. Douglas’s book with E. Alexander 
Powell’s Last Frontier, and Joseph King 
Goodrich’s Africa Today and Robert 
Milligan’s Fetish Folk of West Africa.” 
Many of us are still children enough to 
open a new book on such a subject as 
“the White Man’s Grave” with an antici- 
pation of its mysteries quite unstaled, 
and here is a book for the folk-lorist no 
less than for the traveler. 

When the rest of the world has lost 
its attraction for the traveler, Paris re- 
mains. For Paris may be in the process 
of Americanization, but will never be 
Americanized. Fortunately, too, it is not 
only good Americans who have gone 
there (whatever Tom Appleton may 
have said), and the fact that all kinds 
of us go, and have gone, and still in- 
sist on going, helps, however slightly, to 
make up its charm for us. For “the tra- 





TRIPOLI THE MysTERIous. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 


Illustrated. Pp. xv, 214. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2. 

*FouNTAINS IN THE SAND. Rambles among the 
Oases of Tunisia. By Norman Douglas. Illustrated. 
Pp. 250. New York: James Pott & Co. $2.50. 

Arrican SHores OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By C. F. 
and L. Grant. Illustrated. New York: cBride, 
Nast & Co. ‘$4.75. 


%1ArRrica ToDAy. By. Joseph tag Coopeeh, Iilus- 
1 


trated. Pp. 315. cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50. 


Fetish Fotx or West AFRICA. Robert H. 
Milligan. Illustrated. Pp. 328. =, fork: FF. H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

Tue Last Frontier. By E. Alexander Powell. 11- 
lustrated. Pp. xv, 2901. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. 
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ditional American, “London was a duty; 
but Paris was a joy,” as Mrs. John Lane 
writes in her introduction to a book by 
Mr. Conway.”* She might well have 
quoted Holmes’s remark, as a young 
man, that it was more pleasure to work 
in Paris than to play in London. The 
list of Famous Americans in Paris is 
little less than a list of Famous Amer- 
icans: Franklin, Jefferson, Morris, Mon- 
roe, Fulton, Paul Jones, Morse, Long- 
fellow, Hunt, Margaret Fuller, Dr. 
Evans, St. Gaudens, John Howard 
Payne, the Wright brothers—to cite 
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met and conquered”) reports upon the 
eating places of the capital.** He is only 
one of many Americans who look to the 
great city for good things to eat and 
drink, and interesting table companions ; 
nor is he disappointed, in spite of what 
another American, Mr. H. J. Forman, 
has lately had to say of Paris as “one of 
the most melancholy cities in the world,” 
in the Saturday Review. Some Amer- 
icans are saddened in Paris by the bills 
they have to pay for canard a la presse 
and other delicacies; but Mr. Street bore 
up bravely, for his investigations were 
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THE ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


From an old print reproduced in H. C. Shelley’s “Old Paris” (L. C 


some of the most distinguished names 
of Mr. Conway’s collection. Whistler, 
and Whistler anecdotes, furnish one of 
the most diverting. chapters in this di- 
verting book. 

But it is not only famous Americans 
who go to Paris, any more than it is 
only good ones. Mr. Julian Street in 
the clever little volume which he calls 
Paris a.la Carte (dedicated to William 
Richard Hereford “in memory of menus 


. Page) 


subsidized by the magazine which he rep- 
resented. Fortunate pilgrim! “One is 
inclined to puzzle, at first, as to how the 
Café de Paris exists while the Americans 
are absent, but presently one gets one’s 
bill and understands,” he writes. “I 
ceased to wonder even before the bill 
was brought, for I saw a gentleman 
from Indiana drop a golden louis on the 
floor and give it to the waiter as a tip 
for his pains in having it picked up.” 





@FooTPRINTs Or AMoUs AMERICANS IN Paris, By 
John Joseph Conway. Illustrated. Pp. xxxi, 315. 
New York: John Lane Co. $3.50. 


Paris A ta CARTE, 
by Ma 
Lane Co. 


By Julian Street. Illustrated 
Wilson Preston. Pp. 79. New York: John 
60 cents. 








VIRGINIA TO WOODROW WILSON 


Surely it is unnecessary to add that Mr. 
Street’s Paris is the gilded city—not the 
Paris natives know. But I have gained 
one painful piece of belated news in 
reading the book. Frédéric—Frédéric 
Delair of the Tour d’Argent—is dead! 
He will serve no more Rouen ducks, 
crushing the carcass in a silver press, 
and anointing the tender slices with a 
sauce achieved by no other, Frédéric in 
action was a sight most reverently re- 
garded: as you will perceive by study- 
ing the drawing made by Mrs. Pres- 
ton. 

It is Old Paris that another American 
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describes: but here, too, there is no 
scarcity of data concerning inns and 
cafés.2* Mr. Shelley writes too of the 
streets, gardens, salons, and theaters of 
the city. “Old Paris” is, as he con- 
fesses, “a protean term’’—which may as 
well mean the capital of Clovis as the 
Ville Lumiére of the Bourbons. “Ac- 
cording to a native historian, the houses 
of Paris in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were nothing better than cot- 
tages; only four streets in the city were 
paved”—but even then there were edi- 
fices that were, obviously, not cottages 
To the lover of gossip, often termed with 





dignity “social history,” Mr. Shelley's 
book will prove a delight. 


New York Cry. 


4QOxp Parts. Its Social, Historical and Literary As- 
sociations By Henry C. Shelley. Illustrated. Pp. 
xii, 354. Boston: L. C. Page. $3. 


Virginia to Woodrow Wilson 
BY IRENE P. MCKEEHAN 


ALL the men of my blood and my birth 
Who have walked in the ways of fame, 
Have been gentlemen born and gentlemen bred 
And utterly void of shame. 


The land of our hope they served full well 
In the anxious days of her youth,— 
Kings of the people by right divine 
Of loyalty, light. and truth. 


Steady and strong, they faced the foe 
In the fight to play their part, 

Or threaded the tangled paths of peace 
With the clue of a fearless heart. 


There needs no herald.to cry their names 
Who led the nation of old; 

They are built in the walls of the commonwealt!, 
In radiant letters of gold. 


These are they who have fought and won, 
And sit in the judges’ seat, 

As a cloud of witnesses round about, 
My latest hero to greet. 


Come into the lists, O son of mine, 
And take the head of the field; 

To a man’s, clean hands Virginia trusts 
Her white and stainless shield. 


And still I may boast as in olden days 
Of my sons who win to fame,— 

They are gentlemen born and gentlemen bred 
And utterly void of shame, 
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A FEW BOOKS of POETRY 


') By JAMES HERBERT MORSE 











HE eccentric Knight of La Mancha 
T had a kindly feeling for poets, and 
he would not burn a// their books. 
Some “do not deserve to be punished like 
the others, for they neither have done, nor 
can do, that mischief which those stories 
of chivalry have done, being generally 
ingenious books, that can do nobody any 
prejudice.” His more practical niece 
could not always agree with him. She 
would have them all burned, lest the er- 
rant knight should betake himself to the 
reading of them. ‘We should have him 
turn shepherd, and so wander thru the 
woods and fields; nay, what would be 
worse yet, turn poet, which they say is a 
catching and incurable disease.” 

Being inclined to the good knight’s 
view, we take up a few, both of the good 
and the not so good. In Clinton Scol- 
lard’s Songs of a Syrian Lover' there is 
everywhere a glint of the beauty of an 
old time. Tho he prints this latest book 
in London ‘and takes us to the Hill of 
Hermon in the far East or lingers with 
the Syrian lovers where the citron ripens, 
he is always a poet, and never to be 
burned. Take this for a sample. He 
speaks as a Syrian lover: 

“Once, at the tide of Ramadan, 

Afar I rode to Kandahar, 


And every night, to my delight, 
I seemed companioned by a star. 


“And lo, my lorfeliness was naught, 
Though desert sands were as a sea, 
And all because I felt it was 
Her spirit that companioned me.” 


In Samuel John Alexander? San 
Francisco has its competent poet. None 
hetter than he has sung the fateful day, 


1Soncs or A Syrian Lover. 
London: Elkin Matthews. 2/6. 
?Tue Invertep Torcn anp OTHER Poems. By Sam- 





By Clinton Scollard. 


uel John Alexander. San Francisco: A. M. Robert- 
son. $1.50. 
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when that city went up in flame and 
down in ashes. Especially good is he in 
such poems as “Chi-ca-go! Chi-ca-go!” 
which gives the fierceness of fire in ac- 
tion, or “Our Lady of the Gate,” which 
is well up in the best sort of feeling. The 
“Seekers” is fine and vivid. Of the 
wreckage of the terrible days—the hu- 
man wreckage, 


“One was more fair than the rest; 

He lay with his face on his arm, in the strong, 
careless grace of a boy, 

Struck out by the gods in their pastime, and 
broke in their wrath as a toy. 

My soul, to his soul that was passing, by the 
name that the lips may not speak, 

Adjured him with august compelling, that 

_ brought the faint flush to his cheek; 

And he tarried a space at my bidding on the 
brink of the Great Divide, 

And he looked in my tace, and his eyes smiled 
into my eyes, and he died. 

There was never the time for a tear, nor ever 
the time for a sigh, - 

But my face grew white in the light of his 
soul as it passed me by. 

And the hand of a God had lingered on the 
finer clay and the soul. 

But we laid him the one, with the many, and 
a part of the broken whole.” 


Perhaps the best in the thirty or forty 
songs in Robert. Munger’s book, The 
Land of Lost Music and Other Poems,* 
is the one that gives name to the whole: 


“There is a land uncharted of meadows and 
shimmering mountains, ‘ 
Stiller than moonlight silence brooding and 


wan, 

The land of long-wandering music and dead 
unmelodious fountains, 

Of singing that rose in the dreams of them 
that are gone.” 

Of this land and its beautiful or sad 

reminiscences of the past the poet sings 

well. He is a true poet, of singing 

values, musical cadences, fresh turns of 


*Tue Lanp or Lost Music aNp OrHer Poems. By . 
Robert Munger, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 





$1.25. 
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thought and unstaled expression. Now 
and then he sharpens his quill for a 
stroke, greatly needed just now,—as, for 
instance, in “The Lie,” of which we can 
give only the first stanza: 

“The Lie-rose up in the morning, 

His feet with fleetness shod. 
In the beautiful, blooming mornin 
That glistened the fair, green sod, 
The Lie came forth in the morning 
And looked on the world ef God.” 

Elsa Barker’s collection of poems, The 
Book of Love,* makes a volume of high 
art’ and passionate expression of the 
nobler sort of love. The last of a long 
sequence of admirable sonnets may be 
printed as a fair specimen of the beauty 
and charm of the whole: 

“T sing of Love, dreaming the world may 


ow 
Something of that pure beauty that I feel; 
I sing of passion till the senses reel 
With the full rhythmic volume and overflow 
Of my own being; and then, soft and low, 
I sing of mystic visions that reveal 
God’s mirrored eyes in Love’s—His visible 


seal 
Set in the dust for all who come and go. 


“But of Love’s final secret, being wise 

I do not sing,—Love’s terrible demand 
To lay his jewels for a sacrifice 
Upon the Spirit’s altar. . . . Thru the land 
Should I go singing that, with unveiled eyes, 

Hardly a soul would even understand!” 

' Henry R. Gibson prints a ballad poem 
of great length,® and here the mind of 
the curious critic runs back to that scene 
in the library of “our ingenious gentle- 
man,” the Knight of La Mancha—They 
are culling books for burning: 

“Here’s a bigger,” cried the barber, “called 
the Treasure of divers Poems.” 

“Had there been less of it,” said the curate, 
“it would have been more esteemed. ’Tis fit 
the book should be pruned and cleared of 
some: inferior things that encumber and de- 
form it.” 

Mr, Gibson’s story proceeds thru some 
hundreds of pages, with highly strained 
descriptions of heroic deeds, love and 
wanderings; mishaps which are always 
foreseen by the reader and provided for, 
much to the reader’s satisfaction, for 
this foresight enables him to skip ex- 
tensively, which he does without hesita- 
tion. But no one would care to skip 
anything in Elizabeth C. Cardozo’s very 





‘Tue Boox or Love. By Elsa Barker, New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1 25. 
*TuHe Ban or Battursane. By Henry R. Gibson. 


Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 


$1.25. 
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pretty verse, especially in that pithy, 
short, dramatic piece called the “Swan- 
wife,’’® which is so well told and so ef- 
fective. 

Tho the name of the author of Surf 
Lines’ is not given, it will hardly be 
found among the higher orders of ar- 
tistic versifiers. As a writer of versified 
prose, he trains his guns, charged with 
varied and abundant material from the 
philosophic arsenals, at the numerous 
temples that have been erected in modern 
times for the worship of the “unknown 
As, one after another, he finds 
them a “patchwork of unrelated parts” 
quite unsatisfying to the soul of man, 
and their altars reeking with myrrh and 
frankincense that have no other purpose 
than to smell sweetly to a mass of proto- 
plasm, he gradually reverts to the old 
forms of temple worship, with some 
changes in the personnel of the attend- 
ants at the altar, and thus apostrophizes 
Holy Church: 

“O Holy Church! Thou witness true 
Of all the best man ever knew; 

By creed and form and mystic rite, 
Floating high truths thru darkest night; 
The simplest child who follows thee 
At one with sage and seer may be; 
And sweet and pure thru life may go, 


With conscience clean as driven snow, 
And spirit bathed in heaven’s dew. 


“We love thy altar and thy dome, 
Thy lectern, with the sacred tome; 
Thy lofty:arch and buttressed pile, 
Thy storied panes and hallowed aisle. 
A presence high is surely felt 

By all who have devoutly knelt 
Communing with the God within 

Our very soul, His grace to win. 

’Tis here the soul finds her true home.” 


An interesting study in blank verse of 
the dramatic order and fine poetic quali- 
ty is The Iscariot of Eden Phillpotts.® 
Judas is in the foreground, before the 
Sanhedrin and the high priest Caiaphas. 
He has done his work. The money lies 
before him, glittering. He is pleading 
for a stay in proceedings. Jesus is in 
the hands of the soldiers, awaiting what 
may be an almost desirable temporary 
death, while the betrayer foresees . for 
himself an eternity of dying. His plea 


; “Satvace. By Elizabeth G Cardoso. Boston: Ric*- 
ard G. Badger. 
TSurr Lrnes. 
$1.25. 
®8Tue Iscariot. 
John Lane Co. $1. 


New York: Knickerbocker Press. 


By Eden Phillpotts. New York: 
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is an explanatory justification of the 
Mephistophelian order, and when it fails 
before the stern court, his outburst is 
also of the Mephistophelian sort, giving 
ample evidence of his own double nature 
in venomous curses of the jury: 

“Your curséd hearts are stone, 
But in the fury of the nether fires 
They'll crack at last, and tear your bosoms 

out, 

And leave you empty for the undying worm 
lo fret and gnaw for all eternity.” 


There is a charm in the verse of Mr. 
Yeats,® in spite of the difficulties that 
sometimes make a third reading neces- 
sary to find out just exactly what he is 
driving at. A dash of pepper and one of 
mustard, with a sprinkling of cynicism 
over the whole, and one has a dish that 
somehow is palatable enough to justify 
the second reading, if not always the 
third. The author recognizes the trouble 
and admits it. 


“The fascination of what’s difficult 
Has dried the sap out of my veins, and rent 
spontaneous joy and natural content 
Out of my heart, There’s something ails our 
colt.” 
Perhaps one guesses correctly, when he 
imagines that at an earlier stage in the 
airy race the poet outran his wind, or, as 
he versifies it: 
; “When I was young, 
I had not given a penny for a song 
Did not the poet sing it with such, airs 
That one believes he had a sword upstairs.” 


The reader is sure of something unhack- 
nied and saucy, and isn’t greatly troubled 
about the ultimate steady trot of the 
“colt.” 

Mr. Patterson’s Lure of the Sea’ is a 
breezy volume in sea verse—the ocean in 
storm, the sailor in action, well brought 
out, with an inweaving of the old legend 
of the sirens less happily effective, Pluto 
rather inefficiently presiding at the weav- 
er’s loom. The high artistic quality is 
lacking that is strongly needed to make 
the siren alluring or Pluto exciting. 
When the siren sings, it is not so much 
the sailor who drowses as the reader, 
and when the storm raised by the god of 
the underworld on his travels is at its 
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hight, it is the author, not the sailor, who 
labors at the oars. 

The author of the Roadside Fire" 
carries out very prettily the promise 
given in her title, that she will keep “in 
the open,” build her home fires wherever 
the home is for the time, regret, long for, 
but not grumble because she is a wan- 
derer. This feeling is well exprest in a 
little song called “The Loser”: 


“I heard the scream of a passing train 
Across the desert today; : 

It took me back to the town again 

And the clatter of old Broadway, 

The snatch of a song, the clang of a gong, 
The glare from a hundred bars— : 
Do I envy him still, in this hush and chill, 
Galloping under the stars? 


“The fight he wins is the fight I lost— 
[ in my desert camps, 

Who hardly save in a year the cost 
Of one of his motor lamps. 

My face is not, and my name’s forgot 
In the world that I once called mine. 
Do I greatly care, in this desert air 
That is headier far than wine?” . 


Modern life with its strain and tussle, its ° 
hitting and missing, is here well charac- 
terized. Life with us is all on the go— 
all among the “movies.” To the author 
there is a sad side to it all, which she 
touchingly expresses. 

In The Call of Brotherhood and Other 
Poems the motherly and at the same 
time the altruistic mood predominates. 
The writer lives clearly behind the battle 
line of modern progressivism, finding her 
best themes in the fray and its echoes in 
the moving tents. Heroism is the key- 
note—heroism, and love—marital, mater- 
nal—all exprest in verse sufficiently un- 
der artistic control not to jar on the 
cultivated ear. If there is a tendency to 
seize upon the latest excitement and -make 
a “lesson of the hour” out of it, she at 
least makes a good lesson, and drives it 
home with skill, as in the eight poems on 
the “Titanic” disaster, particularly in the 
seventh of the series, “The Wireless 
Tower.” A more personal touch, in po- 
ems highly subjective, is notable in the 
eleven variations on a sadder theme, un- 
der the heading “Grief.” 


New Yorx City. 
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Fostering American-Mexican 





Amity 


BY ANDRE TRIDON 








Committee for 


HE International 
£3 Peace and Amity was organized 
in June of this year by prominent 
Mexicans and American merchants re- 
siding'in Mexico City to promote a better 
knowledge and understanding of Mex- 
ico in the United States and of the 


United States in Mexico. Among the 
Mexican directors are Demetrio Sodi, 
president of the Supreme Court; Alonzo 
Rodriguez Miramon, judge of the Su- 
preme Court; Luis Cabrera, director of 
the National Law School; Urbano Bal- 
maceda, president of the Society Siglo 
Veinte; David Bernard, président of the 
Students’ Club, and Antonio Ramos Pe- 
drueza, head of the Department of Labor. 

The committee will organize branches 
in the largest American cities, and lec- 
tures will be delivered under their aus- 
pices by speakers well acquainted with 
both countries. An exchange of stu- 
dents and professors between Mexican 
and American universities is contem- 
plated. 


Sefior Barron is at work preparing for 
the opening of the Mexican Information 
Bureau and permanent exhibit housed 
in the building of the Pan-American 
States Association, New York City. 
This bureau will furnish free of charge 
prompt and accurate information on all 
phases of Mexican-American commerce. 

The committee will shortly bring to 
the United States several representatives 
of the Mexican press, who will visit all 
the large cities and especially the South- 
ern settlements, where, according to the 
“vellows of Mexico,” Mexicans are sub- 
jected to shameless treatment. 

This organization organized the im- 
pressive Fourth of July festivities which 


took place in Mexico City. _Presi- 
dent Madero acted as chairman. Ambas- 
sador Wilson was guest of honor. The 


organizers obtained free of charge from 
the Governor the use of the Municipal 
Theater and the services of the artillery 
band and of the orchestra of the National 
Conservatory of Music. 
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Collectors and Collecting 
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HE human instinct for “collecting,” 
using the term in the sense of ac- 
cumulating “objects of bigotry 

and virtue,” as a rural philologist has put 
it, dates from pretty early times. We 
have records of collections of engraved 
gems made by Mithridates, the great 
king of Pontus, Pompey, Julius Cesar, 
and other wosthies, but it may be doubt- 
ed whether the habit has ever been quite 
so widely spread as it is today. 

The direction in which it manifests it- 
self varies with the individual, and the 
submotives which prompt the selection of 
special fields can be classed all the way 
from innocuous to high, from primitive 
to eminently intellectual. 

I fancy there are not many bright boys 
who have not, at one time or another, 
collected postage stamps. It is distinctly 
the fashion, and the flock motive con- 
trols, as it influences most children of 
larger growth in choosing fields of like 
activities. First, of course, there is the 
primal instinct based on the desire to 
possess competitively; that is, to gather 
objects which, by their degrees of rarity 
and difficulty of attainment, represent 
readily comparative achievements. Most 
of us can well recall how we besought 
right and left for foreign letters, how 
keenly we traded our duplicates, how 
some of us even diverted part of our al- 
lowances from playthings and candy. 
We can remember how the _ inevitable 
volume of “easy” stamps grew and, 
above all, the exultation or the envy 
with which we viewed a “hard” stamp in 
our own album or in that of a rival. 

So the game went on, and it was a 
good game for the boy in many ways. 
He learned, perforce, something of his- 
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tory and geography ; perhaps he imbibed 
a taste to delve deeper in these studies, 
and it is fair to say that his general in- 
telligence gained ground: At last the 
stamp collection began to lose its place 
in our hearts. First it became station- 
ary, then forgotten, until the time came 
when it was sold or given away. A few 
albums stil! lie somewhere among our 
relics of younger days, and may now, for 
all their owners know, be rather valuable, 
since with many grownups the boy’s in- 
terest has maintained its place and ex- 
panded into a collecting mania which rep- 
resents large sums of money and elab- 
orate refinements. To the man who has 
dropped stamps for other desiderata, 
whether in the lines of necessities or 
more advanced dilettanteism, the adult 
philatelist always seems rather “young”: 
a case of suspended development who 
merits the name of faddist rather than 
that of rational collector. : 

To consider the best phase of collect- 
ing, the benefit to be hoped for from its 
encouragement, the collector apotheo- 
sized ; begun, usually, as a fad born of an 
instinct, it often ends as a study, a source 
of knowledge, work in legitimate fields 
of research; with the collection that 
started it all standing by, probably grow- 
ing, doubtless with some of the old com- 
petitive spirit of acquisition still clinging 
to it, but become primarily a means 
rather than an end. The real student is 
sure to specialize and to become an au- 
thority. For him, outside the pleasure 
of research, is the rich harvest that 
springs from knowing more than one’s 
neighbor. His is the joy of picking up 
for a song that which is really worth 
while, the fair assurance of standing safe 
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from the wiles of the forger, that omni- 
present terror and curse that hangs like 
a cloud over all the collecting field. 

Across the line from the specializers, 
our general collectors, many of them mil- 
lionaires, occupy a ground of their own, 
good in its way. They gain something 
intellectually, as one can hardly fail to 
do; their collections are apt to go ulti- 
mately to the museums and thus benefit 
the public, but no man can know much 
personally about such. General collect- 
ors usually rely on the trained expert or 
pay the price of their own ignorance, and 
among them the clever forger finds his 
easiest and most productive | victims. 

A word may be said here about the 
selection of a fortunate or unfortunate 
field, tho perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to speak of the luck of dropping 
into one, for, from the nature of the case, 
the power of selection in such a matter 
lies more or less in abeyance. Certainly 
this is so where the collecting and the 
collection are born of a definite taste and 
are thus rational evolutions. Most men 
are mere sheep. They feel the old in- 
stinct of competitive acquisition stirring 
in their natures and they follow the fash- 
ion and pay the price—in several ways. 

Now it stands to reason that in a fash- 
ionable line of collecting such as, today, 
in Japanese art, prints, 
Sheffield plate, etc., the prices are forced 
up by the demand, Moreover, the peril is 
greater, because it follows, naturally, 
that the forger is attracted toward the 
field of best returns for his nefarious art. 
These gentry seldom work for mere 
amusement, and hence it is in buying 
high-priced articles, those that many 
seek, that the greatest knowledge and 
care are needed to save one’s pocket— 
and one’s face. 

Perhaps the most illuminating example 
of what I mean, in all its phases, is the 
story of ancient engraved gems. As I 
have said above, these give us our earli- 
est records of collecting. The taste for 
them and hence their production died 
along the third and fourth century of 
our era, to be revived in the Renaissance 
along with other branches of classic art. 
Their beauty, their close personal associ- 
ations with the ancients, whose signets 
they were, and the archeological knowl- 
edge to be gained from their study, all 
united to make them desirable, while 
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their numbers, born of general use thru 
many centuries of antiquity and protect- 
ed by their small size and almost inde- 
structible material, made them especially 
available for men’ of lesser means—the 
rank and file of collectors. Above these 
towered the humanist Popes, the princes, 
of the house of Medici—in fact, most of 
the European potentates who aspired to a 
reputation for culture. Benvenuto Cel- 
lini and Michael Angelo gloried in their 
acquisition, and, with the enthusiasm for 
the antique examples, rose artists of the 
times who almost rivaled the best of the 
classical schools. So the taste grew thru 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
numbering kings and queens among the 
enthusiasts: Frederick the Great, Jo- 
sephine, even poor bucolic George III— 
together with such commoners as 
Winckelmann and Goethe. It became 
practically a universal craze; a study and 
a sane enthusiasm among the learned, 
and a general fad among the would-be 
dilettanti. Prices soared, and, with the 
eighteenth century, came the inevitable 
sinister development. Many clever gem 
engravers of the times, tempted by the 
demand and the prices paid, degenerated 
into forgers of the antique and fattened 
on their gains. So, for a hundred years, 
and then the equally inevitable collapse! 
Up to the middle of the ninetenth cen- 
tury the collectors had greedily absorbed 
anything and everything, critical judg- 
ment was not high and the game was 
easy ; but knowledge was growing slow- 
ly, while the forgers grew more presump- 
tuous in their immunity, until the dispute 
over the Pistrucci “Flora,” which crip- 
pled the standing of such. a connoisseur 
as Richard Payne Knight, and the scan- 
dal of the Poniatowski gems, sold in 
London in 1839, precipitated the smash. 
No one knew where his collection stood, 
he rushed from vain confidence to de- 
spairing doubt, and the gem that ten 
years before would have sold for £1,000 
could hardly be given away. The fash- 
ion was dead, the forgers died, and, nat- 
urally, no new generation took their 
place. That is why the collecting of en- 
graved gems would be the. sanest branch 
in which a man of moderate means could 
indulge himself today. With the advance 
of knowledge on the subject such efforts 
as the Poniatowski gems, so fought over 
in their time, would not deceive the veri- 
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est tyro, and what little later work there 
is is not very dangerous. Incidentally, 
since there is no fashionable demand, 
the prices are absurdly low and the 
beauty and interest of the objects them- 
selves are very great. As Frederic 
Harrison has written: “If I had ever 
been able to collect anything, my hobby 
would have been antique gems, which 
seem to me to possess the very aroma of 
the Old World.” 

Generally speaking, in all collecting 
the exercise of judgment and a little 
common sense based on some specific 
study will save the collector from disas- 
ter. It is usually the sheep-man who 
suffers; witness the exceptionally clever 
trick of a certain London dealer in an- 
tique furniture. He had sold a very 
perfect set of “Chippendales” to Lord 
——, a well known collector, for—I do 
not recall the exact figures, but let us say 
£3,000. Later, my lord was inspired 
with grave doubts by an expert, and, as 
the set had been sold with a guarantee of 
its genuineness, he demanded the dealer 
should take it back. That worthy pro- 
tested the verity of the “Chippen- 
dales,” assured his customer of his own 
honesty and told him that, as the value of 
such articles grew greater each day, 
he could not fairly take them back 
under the guarantee. If, however, His 
Lordship was dissatisfied, why, he 
would gladly buy the set from him for 
£3,500. Naturally, the late purchaser 
agreed, and the transaction was closed, 
due receipt being given for the money. 
So far so good. Later, Mr. Dealer dis- 
posed of the pieces to a wealthy Ameri- 
can for £4,500 on the strength of the re- 
ceipt showing that he had paid £3,500 
for it and that it had come from the 
famous collection of Lord Now, 
if our American had not been a sheep 
and, perhaps, a bit of a snob into the 
bargain, he might have taken advice and 
been saved; but the trick was pretty 
nearly clever enough to succeed on its 
merits. Fortunately, it was unusually 
clever. Many of the popular subterfuges 
of the forger and the fraudulent dealer 
are well known, such as the “planting” 
of bogus Italian primitives in old palaces 
and of Colonial furniture in country 
houses. Such wiles are in line with the 
“talk” of the prestidigitator. They dis- 
arm the critical judgment of the buyer 
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and distract his mind from too close a 
scrutiny of the object, but every trade 
has its tricks and it behooves each col- 
lector to learn of those that are used or 
may be advantageously used in his es- 
pecial province. 

Much more serious are the really ar- 
tistic coups to which some of the great 
museums have fallen victims. The tiara 
of Sitaphernes, which long deceived the 
authorities of the Louvre, is perhaps the 
most spectacular example. Of course. 
there was big money in such a fraud, but 
it is easy to believe that the adventure 
itself may have served as an added in- 
ducement, and forgers have been known, 
fortunately not many, to whom the 
pleasure of fooling an expert has count- 
ed for even more than sordid profits. 
The Leonardo da Vinci bust at Berlin is 
probably a lower type of this line of 
forgery. 

Among the cleverest of purely com- 
mercial fakes are the Tanagra figurines 
that deceived many museums and private 
collectors, for the manufacture of which 
the fragments of genuine figures were 
ground up so that the material, always 
difficult to imitate, should be identical ; 
and “ancient coins” have been made at 
Catania, in Sicily, so admirable that, even 
as known forgeries, they bring high 
prices. Of the mass of cheap “antiques” 
manufactured for and only capable of 
fooling ignorant tourists nothing need be 
said. 

After’ all, we should not expect a 
museum director to be omniscient. We 
laugn when one is cheated, but he who 
is never cheated will not be apt to get 
the big things. Over caution is almost 
as bad as recklessness, and the wise 
public attitude is to be tolerant of a cer- 
tain percentage of “breaks” in the in- 
terest of general acquisition. If museum 
experts exceed that percentage they may 
he justly criticised ; if they fall within it. 
count the cost philosophically to legiti- 
mate profit and loss. After all, exhibits 
of clever forgeries, properly labeled, 
would be illuminating additions to most 
collections. A few museums have recog- 
nized this to a limited extent, but it could 
wisely be featured much more broadly. 

It may be stated as a general proposi- 
tion that, theoretically, it is possible to 
imitate anything, so that detection is im- 
possible. Practically, the pitfalls are too 
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numerous and, sooner or later, the fake 
is found to be vulnerable when it and its 
history come under the eye of the right 
man. 

There is, however, a curious psycho- 
logical development that goes on in the 
mind of the collector; an abnormal ex- 
aggeration of the tendency found, more 
or less, in most people to believe what 
they want to believe. But for this 
idiosyncrasy, the forger would have a 
far harder task, and the extent to which 
it will carry a sane man was shown mosi 
spectacularly in the case of M. Chasles, 
member of the French Academy, geome- 
trician and astronomer of world-wide 
repute, but, alas! also an enthusiastic col- 
lector of autographs. It seems unbe- 
lievable, but, between 1861 and 1870, this 
expert and man of science bought for 
140,000 francs, from one Vrain Denis 
Lucas, 27,320 forged autograph letters, 
among which were many that purported 
to be from Rabelais, Galileo, Shake- 
speare, Plato, Pompey, Thales, Cleo- 
patra, Alexander the Great, Alcibiades, 
Socrates, Archimedes, Anacreon, Sap- 
pho, Cicero, Plutarch, Diocletian, Ma- 
homet, Jeanne d’Arc, Pilate, Herod, 
Lazarus, Judas Iscariot, and two ad- 
dressed to Jesus Christ. 

That nothing might be lacking in ab- 
surdity, all of these forgeries were writ- 
ten on paper and in French. 

In another way, collecting, when it 
degenerates into a mania, has exerted a 
strangely demoralizing influence. Men, 
otherwise honest, will steal shamelessly 
in the line of their hobby, and the storv 
of the two old coin collectors, friends 
and rivals, is in point. During the ab- 
sence of one of them, the other had 
secured a unique coin, and the absentee, 
on his return, hurried to his friend’s 
home and asked casually to look over his 
collection. Not finding the new piece he 
at last referred to it and inquired where 
it was. “It’s in my mouth,” replied the 
host, “and it’s going to stay there till 
you leave this house.” 

In view of such things and of the fact 
that opinions count for so much in fixing 
the label of authenticity, it is not surpris- 
ing that the dealer in curios and even the 
marchand-amateur, as the French term 
the cross between collector and dealer. 
are, as a rule, not accounted especially 


reliable persons. Truth is, trade in such 
lines is apt to prove demoralizing. 
Perhaps, after all, the collector is for- 
tunate who looks only for art merit in 
his quest. Some. few have assumed this 


‘attitude: that they care not if a painting 


be by Corot or John Smith, so it be good, 
and that it’s all one to them if a fine 
piece of furniture’ be Florentine, Colo- 
nial or Fourth Avenue. I cannot regard 
their position as quite sound, seeing that 
it ignores the romantic interest born of 
associations, not to say the element of 
archeological value as such which a 
genuine piece has in most lines. I know 
one man, tho, who certainly carries his 
views to their logical extreme and who, 
when closely pressed, announced that, for 
him, a beautiful intaglio gem would pos- 
sess no added charm could it be shown 
conclusively to have been the signet of 
Julius Cesar. Consistency could go no 
further—only, well, I would rather like 
to see his sincerity put to the test. 

I have often thought that, could we 
analyze the basis of certain hobbies that, 
on their face, seem far from our subject, 
we would find that, after all, it was the 
collecting instinct that controlled. Take 
mountain climbing. Of course a man is 
drawn to it primarily by the love of ad- 
venture, and scientific data and even 
“views” doubtless influence some; but 
your genuine mountain climber is apt to 
pride himself on his list of difficult peaks 
scaled, and, if so be there is one among 
them that he alone has conquered, his 
attitude differs little from that of the boy 
with the “hard” stamp owned by none of 
his fellows or the numismatist who has 
secured a unique coin. Truly a fine col- 
lection of mountains is a most glorious 
thing to have, and even Mark Twain’s 
story of the man who collected echoes 
may be more satirical than farcical. 

A closing word is this. Love of art is 
good, desire for knowledge is better, even 
“sheep” collecting is apt to be of some 
advantage in the long run; mania is 
bad; but, thru them all, it may be 
said that if competition is the life of 
trade, it is certainly the soul and spirit of 
collecting, and the museum, tho it be the 
art parallel to the monopolistic trust. 
steadily acquiring, never giving out— 
even the museum can never kill a soul. 


New Yorx« City, 
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Books and Reading 


BY WILLIAM J. GAYNOR 





Mayor or New York Cirty. 


ND so you wish to visit me here in 
A my library and get from me an 
article on libraries, and books, and 
reading, and learned men, and — 
men, and bookshops, and so on. It is 
large subject. I can only skim over it 
with an every day recollection. You can 
help by asking a question here and there. 
There are so many public libraries here 
now that people do not need to buy 
books. And these libraries have all kinds 
of books, even rare and curious ones. 
The number of familiar old bookshops 
diminished as these public libraries grew. 
According to Professor Mahaffy there 
was a bookshop in ancient Athens. I 
never think of the burning of the great 
library of Alexandria without a pang. It 
is said that when consulted by his gen- 
eral who had captured that city in the 
seventh century the Arabian Caliph 
Omar said that if the books of the library 
contained only what was in the Koran 
they were superfluous, if anything else 
they were heretical, and that therefore in 
either case they should be burned. This 
story was invented long afterwards. The 
Arabians were a learned people. They 
were not burners of books. Every de- 
partment of science was enriched by their 
learned men. Western civilization owes 
them miuch. The very numerals in which 
we keep our accounts we got from them. 
Libraries preserve errors as well as 
truths. I suppose there are as many 
errors as truths in them. The errors as 
well as the truths of each age are stored 
in books. That written down in books as 
the height of wisdom in one age often 
becomes the height of folly in the next. 
This is so in science, in theology, and in 
everything. And so books lead us into 
many false paths unless we are wary. I 


suppose we all know a few very wise peo- 
ple who are unable to read at all. There 
is a large amount of innate knowledge in 
all of us. It develops with the growth 
of our minds and bodies from birth, It 
is the same with all animals. Who 
taught the ant to bite every grain of corn 
she carries into her hill lest it take root 
and grow? - She did not read it in any 
book. But I fear I am wandering away 
from what you want. Reading, you say? 
Reading is to no purpose without think- 
ing, except for pastime or amusement. 
Reading is thinking with the head of an- 
other person instead of your own. One 
who reads without thinking gradually 
fritters away his power of thinking. 
Reading may be an aid, but to possess a 
thought we have to work it out our- 
selves, and make it a part of ourselves. 
The self-thinker is equipped for action. 
Ele who reads without thinking is not. 
When called upon for action he is all the 
while trying to recollect the words or 
thoughts of others which he has read, 
and to shape his words or acts thereto. 
No one ever did a considerable work in 
the world who was not a self-thinker. 
Too much reading weakens the judg- 
ment, What we absorb by reflection be- 
comes part and parcel of our mental proc- 
esses and comes forth spontaneously for 
use when the mind enters the society of 
facts or ideas to which it belongs. Mere 
feats of memory are of little or no use. 
To be able to remember and repeat many 
names, or verses, or the like, may be 
likened to the physical feats or tricks of 
acrobats. They excite the same attention 
by their novelty, and are alike of little 
worth. The Roman general who is said 
to have been able to repeat the names of 
all of his soldiers seems to have had no 
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other distinction. Absorption, not verbal 
memory, forms judgment. There was 
for a long time in this country a distrust 
of scholarly and bookish men in respect 
of business or public affairs. We have 
not altogether got over it yet. They 
were called “literary fellers.” But his- 
tory shows that such men have given the 
best government and achieved the best 
results when given the opportunity. We 
elected a learned, literary and bookish 
man President of the United States the 
other day in Woodrow Wilson. Such 
men acquit themselves well when called 
into government. But that happens only 
to a few. It is the same in general busi- 
ness and affairs. Men who make them- 
selves learned in a certain calling or 
business by means of study excel the men 
of long experi- 

ence but without 

learning. Of 

great rulers who 

were learned it 

is easy to cite 

instances. Alex- 


ander the Great 
was a_ student. 
philosopher and 


learned man. 

He possessed 

all the learning .' 

of his time. 

Aristotle was his 

tutor, and he 

served for atime 

as his amenuen- 

sis. When he 

went into Asia 

on his great mil- 

itary expedition he took a retinue of 
learned men with him. Wherever he 
went he sought out learned men and 
philosophers and conversed with them. 
He called to see Diogenes in his tub at 
Corinth, and after conversing with him 


said as he turned away: “Were I not: 


Alexander I would wish to be Diogenes.” 
Cesar was also a man of learning, an 
orator, and given to philosophy. He 
wrote a book of apothegms which is un- 
fortunately lost. The philosophical mind 
has always been prone to express itself 
in parable, or aphorism or fable. As an 
orator he was capable of holding his own 
against. Cicero. His ‘‘Commentaries” 
have not been excelled as a model of 
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pregnant narrative. At the same time he 
could be nimble and jocose of wit, as 
when being hailed as king by some of the 
populace he responded that his name was 
not King but Casar—King being a sur- 
name with the Romans as with us. The 
emperor Marcus Aurelius left his philo- 
sophical thoughts in writing. He seems 
never to have had any desire or intention 
of publishing them. In the midst of 
camps and great affairs he mused over 
them and wrote them down on tablets as 
a solace to his own soul. He had a true 
conception of God and the universe. As 
I finished reading his book again not long 
ago I could not help writing on the fly- 
leaf as follows: ‘Consider that the great 
universe, of which thou art only a trivial 
speck, is governed by fixed laws, and be 
therefore con- 
tent in all things, 
and especially to 
die at any time, 
and abide God’s 
will of thee, 
whether of in- 
dividual future 
life, or dissolu- 
tion into uni- 
versal mind and 
matter.” That 
is the sum and 
substance of 
what his mind 
leaves other 
* minds * pregnant 
of. Napoleon 
was one of the 
greatest readers 
of his time and 
much given to the society of learned 
men. He took a large body of scientific 
and learned men along with him in his 
military expedition to Egypt. When he 
came back he dressed in the garb of the 
academicians for a time and consorted 
with men of learning. He read in his 
coach as he traveled on his campaigns, 
and if a book impressed him as worthless 
he threw it out of the window. It is said 
his route could be traced by the litter of 
books along the roadside. But I suppose 
this is an exaggeration. Lord Rosebery 
in his book on Napoleon says that he had 
a library of 800 volumes on the field of 
Waterloo. Did you ever hear of a more 
astonishing thing? You cannot help 
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doubting it, you say. Nor can I. But it 
is true that he carried many books about 
with him, and had special editions printed 
and bound for his own library. Frederick 
the Great was a literary man. He kept 
Voltaire, the greatest thinker and literary 
genius of that age, by him for a time to 
commune with him over poetry, phil- 
osophy and learning. Do you not think 
the minds of these two men were much 
alike? No? Well, it has always seemed 
so to me. They were each what some 
call queer, jealous of each other, and spat 
and quarreled like cats, Queen Elizabeth 
was learned to a singular and rare de- 
gree. To the end of her long life she 
had set hours for study and reflection. 
She was fond of men of learning and 
philosophy. There never seems to have 
been any objection to literary men in 
public affairs or as statesmen in Great 
Britain. England presents 
a long list of literary men 
who came to eminence in 
public affairs, as Burke, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, and I 
hope you will let me add 
Balfour. His book, “Foun- 
dations of Belief,” has b2en 
taken too little note of. 
Nor should the present 
Churchill be omitted. Glad- 
stone was the most bookish 
of English statesmen. H> 
thrust his spoon into every 
dish. But he was super- 
ficial. He will not survive 
either as orator or writer. 
He was a rhetorician, but 
not an orator. Seldom have the rhetorician 
and the orator united in the same person. 
Most of the world’s orators have been 
only plain, some of them poor, speakers. 
It is hard to believe that Demosthenes 
being asked for the first, then the second, 
and then the third requisites of an ora- 
tor, answered each time “action.” In- 
stead of being a requisite, action can be 
dispensed with. The three requisites for 
an orator are, first, the man (an honest 
man with a purpose), second, a message 
to deliver (something to say), and last 
and least, the way of saying it. Some 
orators have been stutterers. Francis 
3acon says Moses stuttered, Rheto- 
ricians have always been distrusted as 
dishonest. Orators never. The Roman 


Republic banished the rhetoricians sev- 
eral times. How would it do for us to 
do the like? The name of Francis Bacon 
cannot be omitted when learned men and 
philosophers who were eminent in public 
affairs are mentioned. His writings are 
one of the world’s marvels. It is seldom 
so prodigious a mind has ever been con- 
ferred on any of the sons of men. It 
might not be easy to give a list of literary 
men among the Irish statesmen. A few 
of them were orators. Parnell does not 
seem to have read anything. He was 
the bookless statesman. He-was igno- 
rant even of Irish history. And he was 
neither rhetorician nor orator. We had 
philosophers and literary men in public 
affairs in this country at the beginning, 
more than later on. Benjamin Franklin 
stands out incomparable at the head of 
them all. Jefferson was a great student, 
as the writings he left af- 
ter him attest. He was also 
a philosopher. Hamilton 
does not seem to have had 
even a touch of philosophy, 
but in political economy, in 
history, and in the art of 
government was the ab!est 
man of his time in all the 
world. Nearly all of the 
men developed by the 
French Revolution were 
learned or literary men. 
The only exception I can 
think of at this moment is 
the brewer Santerre, whose 
name survives only because 
he had a voice which could 
be heard all over Saint-Antoine, and, as 
| think some say, half way out to 
Saint-Cloud. We find Robespierre at the 
age of nineteen corresponding with Ben- 
jamin Franklin on a scientific topic. Even 
Marat was an educated and _ scientific 
man. He was an eminent and fashion- 
able physican in Soho Square, London, 
for ten years. He returned to France to 
participate in the French revolution. 
Carlyle tries to damn him by calling him 
“horse-leech.” He also pictures him as 
unclean, even nasty, in his person. He 
hints even worse than he says. You may 
know what I mean if you read Gibbon’s 
Latin footnote concerning the same thing 
said of the Emperor Julian. But, all 
the same, Marat was murdered while in 
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his bathtub in his own home—rather con- 
clusive proof that he was of cleanly per- 
sonal habit. At the head of the Champ- 
lain delegation which recently came over 
here from France was Hanotaux, for- 
merly head of the French Foreign Of- 
fice. He is a bookish and literary man. 
He is often seen in the bookshops of 
Paris,.or groping along the long row of 
little bookstalls on the opposite side of 
the Seine—more than a thousand in 
number. The: late John Hay in this 
country was also the better equipped as 
Secretary of State by his literary accom- 
plishments. But I must not run on this 
way further. You want me to say some- 
thing. about my own library and books 
and reading? I would rather pass that 
over. I have collected my books one by 
one. As I wanted a book I bought it. 
In that way a library grows fast enough 
and you have the books you want. And 
your library is part of you all the time. 
My advice is not to buy a whole library 
at once. Yes, I have spent some time in 
the old bookshops of New York. They 
are now, alas, nearly all past away. 
I saw men in them who have since come 
to eminence. It would serve no purpose 
to enumerate the names of these old 
bookshops. You could get any sort of 
book in Leggatt’s. One of the last of 
them was Miller’s in Nassau street. How 
he liked to talk with you about books, 
and what infinite trouble he would take 
to get a book for you. One day I went 
in and asked him for “Goschen on Ex- 
change.” He scratched his head and said 
he did not have it, but would get it and 
send it to me next day. After three days 
I got a letter from him that there was 
not a copy of it to be found in the city 
of New York, and that he had sent to 
England for it. I had recently heard the 
debate in the British Parliament in 1893 
on the closing of the Indian mint to the 
coinage of silver, and the speech of Bal- 
four on bimetalism, and had bought and 
read the best books on that subject. I 
then wanted to read the leading books 
on exchange, as the growing disparity 
between gold and silver was dislotating 
the international exchanges of the world. 
[ mention this incident as it made me 
doubtful of following the lead of our 
bankers and financiers and business men 
on these subjects, then much rife among 
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us, for if they were students thereof the 
standard books treating of them would 
have been for sale here. By the way, 
Goschen is an example of how a man of 
learning on any subject may come to the 
front in public affairs in England. The 
appearance of his book on exchange 


caused him to be made Chancellor of. 


the Exchequer over the heads of others, 
at a bound—fer saltum, as the phrase is. 


.Uncut editions are annoying to those 


who frequent bookshops. And the “ex- 
purgated edition”—what will I say of 
that? Just think of an expurgated edi- 
tion of Rabelais. I picked one up in a 
bookshop in London some years ago. I 
think it had a very short sale. What 
places of infinite solace the old book- 
shops were. You ask me to give a list of 
ten or fifteen of the greatest books. I 
would rather not try to do that. But I 
have no objection to giving you a list of 
the books which have affected or shaped 
me the most. They are as follows: The 
Bible, Euclid, Shakespeare, Hume’s His- 
tory of England (especially the notes), 
Homer's Iliad, Milton (“Paradise 
Lost”), Cervantes (“Don Quixote’), 
Rabelais, “Gil Blas,” Franklin’s Au- 
tobiography and Letters, Plutarch’s 
Lives, The Autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” and 
Bacon’s Works. I should add the lead- 
ing books which deal with what I may 
call the philosophy of history, such as 
Draper’s “Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” Lecky’s “History of European 
Morals,” Buckle’s “History of Civiliza- 
tion” and the late Emil Reich’s “Success 
Among Nations.” The “Imitation of 
Christ,” filled with religious philosophy 
line after line, should not be omitted. 
More copies of it have been read in the 
Christian world than of any other book 
save the Bible. It has soothed the hearts 
of more than forty generations of Chris- 
tians. The author of it is not known 
with certainty. Protestants and Cath- 
olics claim it and read it alike. The Bible 
is incomparably the greatest book of all. 
The philosophy, the poetry, the imagery. 
the elevation of thought, of the Old Tes- 
tament have never been approached. No 
one has since come into the world capa- 
ble of writing the Twenty-third Psalm, 
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for instance. By the way, Shakespeare 
was born on the day Cervantes died, 
wasn’t he? Some of the. commentators 
on Shakespeare say that the word “hand- 
saw” in Hamlet is a copyist’s error for 
“hernsaw,” some sort of a bird. It oc- 
curs in the passage, “I know a hawk 
from a handsaw.” But here is the same 
thing in “Don Quixote,” namely, “There 
is some difference between a hawk and 
a handsaw.” The most jaunty and nim- 
ble piece of narrative in our language, if 
not in any other, is Lord Bacon’s “New 
Atlantis.” Just read it and see. To 
bring your style down from stilts, and 
make it easy and plain, read Newman’s 
“Apologia.” We must not fail to men- 
tion Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
which is the greatest collection of curious 
learning to be found in any book, ancient 
or modern. It is a marvel of learning 
and research. The Baconians claim that 
Bacon wrote it as well as the Shakespeare 
plays. They say they trace his cypher 
thru it. I hope you will not think I 
am loquacious if I tell you how I once 
convinced three of my four associates 
when I was a Justice of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court by citing 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” as an 
authority. It was a divorce case against 
a man. The proof showed that he met 
the woman at the railroad station, that 
they came together in a hack with their 
baggage to the hotel, that the man regis- 
tered them as man and wife, and that 
they went to the bedroom assigned to 
them. One of the Judges wrote an opin- 
ion that this evidence was not sufficient. 
I wrote an opinion that the legal infer- 
ence of misconduct could and should be 
drawn from it, that they did not go there 
to say their prayers, and cited that pas- 
sage of the “Anatomy of Melancholy” 
which says of a man under such condi- 
tions, “it is presumed he saith not a 
paternoster.” The case is known as the 
“paternoster case.” Now we cannot 
keep on this way, and maybe we might 
as well stop here. We have looked all 
along the shelves, and you see that some 
of my books are below the mark. If they 
had heen in Don Quixote’s library when 
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his books were put on trial by the curate 
and the barber, after he got home from 
his first sally and was put to bed by his 
housekeeper and nurse, I am quite cer- 
tain they would have been burned up in 
the same heap with the foolish books they 
condemned and committed to the flames. 
The comparatively few books which were 
printed in the first century or less after 
the art of printing was discovered are 
called the “Incunabula.” The images of 
the minds of writers are preserved for- 
ever in their books, while images of the 
body are lost after a few ages. I am all 
the time wondering if in the excavations 
of houses at Pompeii and other places 
they will not finally discover the lost 
books of Livy. Yes, artistically bound 
books are great sources of pleasure. I[ 
have not talked with any one on that 
subject since the death of the late 
William Matthews. He had a choice col- 
lection of exquisitely bound books. As 
good an authority as I know on that 
subject, and particularly on inlaid books, 
is Mr. Daniel Treadwell, who still sur- 
vives among us at a fine old age. How 
do I read? If the book be worth while, 
always pencil in hand. Many of my 
books are spoiled in that way. Just look 
at them. Yes, I often copy into note- 
books the passages I mark. See this 
passage marked in the Odyssey — hcw 
Ulysses in his wanderings sighed to see 
again “the smoke rising from the hearths 
of his native land.” And this one, 
that “When he escaped from the den 
of Cyclops he did not go back for his cap 
and belt.” He was out of danger and 
knew enough to stay there, unlike some 
other people. There are a large number 
of proverbs and wise maxims in “Don 
Quixote”—more than in any other book 
T can now think of save the Bible. See 
this curious one I have marked: “Be- 
tween the yea and the nay of a woman I 
would not undertake to thrust the point 
of a needle.” And here is this marked: 
“The mountains breed learned men, and 
philosophers are to be found in the huts 
of shepherds.” But we cannot go into 
this. I have several times thought of 
publishing a full collection of them. 


New Yorx City. 











The Presidency 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


{The President was the guest of the Lotos Club in New York City on the evening of 
November 16 and delivered what many persens regarded as his best speech—which we print 


herewith. 


We believe that the suggestions with regard to the Presidential office made by the 
chief executive whose term of office is now drawing to an end deserve the consideration of 


che country and a wider publicity than the newspaper publication of the speech in condensed 


form has assured. 


The President’s address is notable also for the geniality and humor which 


have ever characterized his personality and no one can fail to admire the cordial sincerity of 
his toast to the leader whom the people have chosen as his successor.—Ebp1Tor. } 


HE legend of the lotos-eaters was 
ti that if they partook of the fruit 
of the lotos-tree they forgot what 
had happened in their country and were 
left in a state of philosophic calm in 
which they had no desire to return to it. 
I do not know what was in the mind 
of your distinguished Invitation Commit- 
tee when I was asked to attend this ban- 
quet. They came to me before the elec- 
tion. At first I hesitated to accept lest, 
when the dinner came, by the election I 
should be shorn of interest as a guest, 
and be changed from an active and virile 
participant in the day’s doings of the 
Nation to merely a dissolving view. 

I knew that generally on an occasion 
of this sort the motive of the diners was 
to have a guest whose society should 
bring them more closely into contact with 
the great present and future, and not be 
merely a reminder of what has been. 
But after further consideration I saw in 
the name of your club the possibility 
that you were not merely cold, selfish 


seekers after pleasures of your own, and’ 


that perhaps you were organized to fur- 
nish consolation to those who mourn, 
oblivion to those who would forget, an 
opportunity for a swan song to those 
about to disappear. 

You have given me the toast of “The 
President,” and I take this toast, not 
merely as one of respect to the office an‘ 
indicative of your love of country and as 
typical of your loyalty, but assume that 
a discussion of the office which I have 
held, and in which I have rejoiced and 
suffered, will not be inappropriate. 

It is said that the office of President 
is the most powerful in the world, be- 
cause under the Constitution its occupant 
really can exercise more discretion than 
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an Emperor or King exercises in any of 
the Governments of modern Europe. 

I am not disposed to question this as a 
matter of reasoning from the actual 
power given the President in the Consti- 
tutional division of governmental func- 
tions, but I am bound to say that the 
consciousness of such power is rarely, if 
ever, present in the mind of the ordinary 
individual acting as President, because 
what chiefly stares him in the face in 
carrying out any plan of his is the limi- 
tation upon the power and not its ex- 
tent. 

Of course, there are happy individuals 
who are able entirely to ignore those lim- 
itations both in mind and practice, and 
as to them the result may be different. 
But to one whose training and profession 
is subordinate to law, the intoxication of 
power rapidly sobers off in the knowl- 
edge of its restrictions and under the 
prompt reminder of an ever-present and 
not always considerate press, as well as 
by the kindly suggestions that not infre- 
quently come from that hall of Congress 
in which impeachments are initiated and 
that smaller chamber in which they are 
tried. 

In these days of progress, reform, up- 
lift and improvement, a man does not 
show himself abreast of the age unless 
he has some changes to suggest, It is 
the recommended change that marks his 
being up to date. It may be a change 
only for the sake of change, but it is re- 
sponsive to a public demand, and there- 
fore let’s propose it. 

It is contrary to my own love for the 
dear old Constitution to suggest any al- 
teration in its terms, lest it be regarded 
as a reflection upon, or a criticism of, 
that which has been put to the sacred use 
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for 125 years of maintaining liberty reg- 
ulated by law, and the guarantee of the 
rights of the minority and the individual 
under the rule of the majority. 

But yielding to the modern habit, and 
just to show that tho I am a conservative 
I am not a reactionary or a trilobite, L 
venture the suggestion that it would aid 
the efficiency of the executive and center 
his energy and attention and that of his 
subordinates in the latter part of his Ad- 
ministration upon what is a purely disin- 
terested public service if he were made 
ineligible after serving one term of six 
years either to a succeeding or a non- 
consecutive term. 

I am a little specific in this matter 
because it seems necessary to be so in 
order to be understood. I don’t care how 
unambitious or modest a President is, I 
don’t care how determined he is that he 
himself will not secure his renomination 
(and there are very few indeed who go 
to that extent), still his subordinates 
equally interested with him in his re- 
election will, whenever they have the op- 
portunity, exert their influence and di- 
vide their time between the public service 
and the effort to secure their chief’s re- 
nomination and re-election. 

It is difficult to prevent the whole 
Administration from losing a part of its 
effectiveness for the public good by this 
diversion to political effort for at least a 
year of the four of each Administration. 
Were this made impossible by law I can 


see no reason why the energy of the. 


President and that of all his subordinates 
might not be directed rather to making a 
great record of efficiency in the first and 
only term than in seeking a second term 
for that purpose. Four years is rather 
a short time in which to work out great 
governmental policies. Six years is bet- 
ter. 

Another suggestion I would make is 
that legislative steps be taken, for there 
is nothing in the Constitution to forbid 
it, bringing more closely together the op- 
eration of the executive and legislative 
branches. The studied effort in which 
we maintain these branches rigidly sepa- 
rate is, I think, a mistake. 

I would not add any more actual pow- 
er to the Executive in legislative matters, 
nor would I give the legislative any more 
actual power in Executive matters. The 
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veto on the one hand and the confirma- 
tion of appointments and the ratification 
of treaties on the. other I would not 
change. But it does seem to me that 
they need not be at arm’s length, as they 
now are under our present systein. 

It has been proposed twice in our his- 
tory, after the fullest consideration by 
some of the wisest statesmen we have 
ever had, to pass a law giving to each de- 
partment head a seat in the Senate and 
in the House, and a right to enter into 
the discussion of proposed legislation in 
either of the national legislative bodies. 

This would keep Congress much bet- 
ter informed as to the actual conditions 
in the executive departments. It would 
keep the department heads on the qut 
vive with reference to their knowledge 
of their own departments and their abil- 
ity to answer appropriate questions in re- 
spect to them. It would necessitate the 
appointment to the Cabinet of men used 
to debate and to defend their positions, 
and it would offer an opportunity for the 
public to judge of the Executive and his 
Government much more justly and much 
more quickly than under our present 
system. 

The ignorance that Congress at times 
has of what is actually going on in the 
executive departments and the fact that 
hours of debate and pages of The Con- 
gressional Record might be avoided by 
the answer to a single question by a com- 
petent Cabinet officer on the flood of 
either house is frequently brought sharp- 
ly to the attention of competent observers. 

I think, too, it might perhaps promote 
the amenities between the two branches 
if this system were introduced. The 
rules of the two houses, as I am advised, 
forbid the use of abusive language by 
one member against another, and by a 
member of one house against the other 
house or its members. A somewhat close 
examination of the rules, however, of 
both houses does not show that there is 
any limitation upon the parliamentary 
character of the language which may be 
directed against the President. 

As to him, the members pursue their 
own sweet will, and that sometimes leads 
them into language and epithetical de- 
scription of the Chief Executive that 
could hardly be called complimentary. If 
members of the Cabinet were allowed the 
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floor, their very presence would suggest 
in the possibility of reply, moderation in 
discussing the Administration, which 
does not now at all times prevail. 

The strongest reason for advocating 
this change, however, is that the influ- 
ence that the Executive shall have in 
shaping legislation may be more in har- 
mony with the responsibility that the peo- 
ple hold him to in respect to it. He is the 
head of the party that elected him, and 
as such, if Congress is controlled by the 
same political party, as it generally is, he 
is looked to to shape the Congressional 
policy and to secure the passage of the 
statutes which the party platform has 
promised. Now, with such a burden on 
him, he ought to have a greater means 
of bringing about what he wishes in the 
character of the legislation to be consid- 
ered by Congress, and greater powers of 
persuasion to secure the adoption of such 
legislation than those which the mere 
right to send messages and the mere op- 
portunity of personal consultation with 
leading members of the House and Sen- 
ate give him. 

I doubt not that the presence of able 
Cabinet officers on the floor of each 
house would give greater harmony of 
plan for the conduct of public business 
‘ in both houses, and would secure much 
more valuable tegislation in accordance 
with party plans than we have now. On 
the other hand, the system would enable 
Congress to come closer to the Executive, 
and pry more effectively into each act 
and compel a disclosure of the reasons 
justifying it immediately at the time of 
the act, and keep the public more quickly 
advised by the direct questions of hostile 
critics which must be answered, of the 
progress of business under Executive 
auspices, 

Of course this is not the complete Eng- 
lish system, because it does not give to 
the Cabinet the power to lead and con- 
trol legislative action, as the British Gov- 
ernment may in Parliament. But it com- 
bines so much of that which is valuable, 
and as it can be done by a mere act of 
Congress, I think it ought to be tried. 

One of the results of my observation 
in the Presidency is that the position is 
not a place to be enjoyed by a,sensitive 
man. Laurence Sterne said that “The 
Lord tempers the wind to the shorn 
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lamb.” The experience in the Presidency 
toughens the hide of the occupant so as 
to enable him to resist the stings of 
criticism directed against him from the 
time he takes office until he lays it down. 

I don’t know that this evil has been 
any greater in this administration than 
in a previous administration. All I know 
is that it was my first experience and 
that it seemed to me as if I had been 
more greatly tried than most Presidents 
by such methods. 

The result in some respects is unfor- 
tunate in that after one or two efforts 
to meet the unfounded accusations, de- 
spair in the matter leads to indifference 
and perhaps to an indifference toward 
both just and unjust criticism. This con- 
dition helps the comfort of the patient, 
but I doubt if it makes him a better 
President. 

Of course the reassuring formula that 
history will right one and will give one 
his just meed of praise is consolatory, 
but it is not altogether satisfactory, be- 
cause the thought suggests itself that the 
time for remedying the injustice may be 
postponed until one is gathered to his 
fathers, and when he is not then par- 
ticularly interested in earthly history or 
mundane affairs. 

I think the period for successful muck- 
raking is gradually drawing to a close, | 
hope so. The evil of the cruel injustice 
that has been done to many public men 
in this regard will certainly show itself. 
in the future, and we must consider that 
the ebullition in muckraking literature is 
only one of the temporary excesses of the 
times, which is curing itself by tiring 
those whose patronage formed the mo- 
tive for its beginning and rise. 

In so far as those criticisms are just, 
of course they ought not to be avoided. 
In so far as they are based on facts, 
whether they are just or unjust, they 
must be taken -at their value upon the 
consideration of the facts. But the query 
arises in respect to those criticisms and 
attacks that are. made without the sligitt- 
est reference to the facts, and merely ior 
the purpose of invoking popular opposi- 
tion and distrust, and with the hope that 
by constant repetition they can escape 
any possible refutation. 

The Presidency is a great office to 
hold. It is a great honor, and it is sur- 
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rounded with much that makes it full of 
pleasure and enjoyment for the occupant 
in spite of its heavy responsibilities and 
the shining mark that it presents for mis- 
representation and false attack. 

I consider that the President of the 
United States is well paid. The salary 
by no means measures the contribution 
to his means of living which the gener- 
osity of Congress has afforded, and un- 
less it is the policy of Congress to enable 
him in his four years to save enough 
money to live in adequate dignity and 
comfort thereafter, then the salary is all 
that it ought to be. © 

Of course, the great and really the 
only lasting satisfaction that one can 
have ‘in the administration of the great 
office of President is the thought that 
one has done something permanently use- 
ful to his fellow countrymen. The mere 
enjoyment of the tinsel of office is 
ephemeral, and unless one can fix one’s 
memory on real progress made thru the 
exercise of Presidential power, there is 
little real pleasure in the contemplation 
of the holding of that or any other office, 
however great its power or dignity or 
high its position in the minds of men. 

I beg you to believe that in spite of 
the very .emphatic verdict by which I 
leave the office I cherish only the deep- 
est gratitude to the American people for 
having given me the honor of having 
held the office, and I sincerely hope, in 
looking back over what has been done, 
that there is enough of progress made to 
warrant me in the belief that real good 
has been accomplished even tho I regret 
that it has not been greater. 

My chief regret is my failure to se- 
cure from the Senate the ratification of 
the general arbitration treaties with 
France and Great Britain. I am sure 
they would have been great steps toward 
general world peace. What has actually 
been done I hope has helped the cause 
of peace, but ratification would have been 
a concrete and substantial step. I do 
not despair of ultimate success. We must 
hope and work on. 

The sustained mental work in the 
Presidential office is not, I think, so 
great as is generally supposed. The 
nervous strain is greater. As it should 
be, the President has a great many as- 
sistants to furnish him data and actually 
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to prepare his letters and his official 
communications. If he is careful, of 
course, he corrects and changes these 
enough to put his own personality into 
them. His time is very much taken up 
with social functions, state and other- 
wise. This is inevitable with the affairs 
of state, and his actual time for real hard 
intellectual work is limited. That part 
of his time which is taken up with the 
smaller patronage of the office, that is, 
[ mean the local patronage, the postmas- 
ters and collectors, is, in my judgment, 
wasted, and ought to be removed by 
putting all the local offices in the classi- 
fied civil service system, so that it shall 
be automatic in its operation and the 
President may not be bothered, and the 


_ Congressmen and Senators may not be 


bothered with that which is supposed to 
aid politically, but which in the end al- 
ways operates as a burden to the person 
upon whom its use is thrust. 

I observe that the question of how re- 
ceptions are to be accorded to those who 
have business at the White House is 
now under consideration, and I have 
been considerably amused at the sugges- 
tion that it would be possible to do the 
public business in the presence of every- 
body, so that all who are interested might 
draw near to the Executive Office and 
stand and see and hear the communica- 
tions from those who enjoy appointed 
consultations with the head of the nation, 

This matter is always the subject of 
consideration at the beginning of each 
Administration, and it always settles 
down to an arrangement which §sat- 
isfies few people, but which allows 
those who have the most important busi- 
ness generally to have the easiest and 
longest access to the President. A Presi- 
dent has just so much time to see people, 
and if the number of people is very great, 
as it always is at the beginning of an 
Administration, the amount of time he 
can give to each is very limited. No mat- 
ter what is done, it will be certain that 
somebody’s toes are stept on, and 
when I am asked what is the proper way 
of arranging receptions of people under 
conditions which exist, I am forced to 
tell the story of the gentleman who lived 
on “Sascatchequarle” Creek. He was 
asked how he spelled the name of the 
creek, and he said, “Some spells it one 
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way and some spells it another, but in 
my judgment there are no correct way 
of spelling it.” 

And now, my friends, I come to the 
final question which is of immediate mo- 
ment to me, and in respect to which I 
observe some discussion and comment 
and suggestion in the press of the day. 
“What are we to do with our ex-Presi- 
dents ?” 

I am not sure Dr. Osler’s method of 
dealing with elderly men would not 
properly usefully apply to the treatment 
of ex-Presidents. The proper and sci- 
entific administration of a dose of chloro- 
form or of the fruit of the lotos tree and 
the reduction of the flesh of the thus 
quietly departed to ashes in a funeral 
pyre to satisfy the wishes of the friends 
and the families might make a fitting end 
to the life of one who had held the high- 
est office and at the same time would se- 
cure the country from the troublesome 
fear that the occupant could ever come 
back. 

His record would have been made by 
one term, and his demise in the honor- 
able ceremony that I have suggested 
would relieve the country from the bur- 
den of thinking how he is to support 
himself and his family, would fix his 
place in history and enable the public 
to pass on to new men and new meas- 
ures. I commend this method for con- 
sideration. 

I observe that our friend, Mr. Bryan, 
proposes another method of disposing of 
our ex-Presidents. Mr. Bryan has not 
had exactly the experience of being a 
President. He has been a “near Presi- 
dent” for three times, and possibly that 
qualifies him as an expert to speak of 
what we ought to do with our ex-Pres'- 
dents. He has been very vigorous in this 
campaign in helping to make me an ex- 
President, and if I have followed with 
accuracy his public declarations and his 
private opinions he is anxious to perform 
the office of making my successor an ex- 
President after one term. 

As a Warwick and as a maker ot ex- 
Presidents, I think we should give great 
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and respectful consideration to his sug- 
gestion. Instead of ending the ex-Presi- 
dential life by chloroform or lotos eating, 
he proposes that it should expire under 
the anesthetic effect of the debates of 
the Senate. He proposes that ex-Presi- 
dents should be confined to the business 
of sitting in the Senate and listening to 
the discussions in that body. We may 
assume that he proposes that the ex- 
Presidents shall share the burden of the 
Vice-President as he listens to the solilo- 
quies which the various members of that 
body pour into The Congressional Rec- 
ord, while the remainder of the Senators 
are engaged in more entertaining and 
less somnolent occupation. 

The ex-Presidents are to have seats 


.in the Senate and join in the discussion, 


but not to vote. Why Mr. Bryan should 
think it necessary to add to the discus- 
sion in the Senate the lucubrations of ex- 
Presidents, I am at a loss to say. I can 
not conceive of any reform in the Senate 
which does not lead to a limit in their 
debate. 

For many reasons I object to Mr. 
Bryan’s disposition of ex-Presidents. If 
I must go and disappear into oblivion, I 
prefer to go by the chloroform or lotos 
method. It’s pleasanter, and it’s less 
drawn out. 

But, my friends, I have occupied your 
time too long in my cursory remarks, 
the subject of which at times may have 
seemed too sober and grave for lotos 
eaters, but as the office of the Presidency 
is still in my keeping, and as the thought 
of parting with it is perhaps the most 
prominent one that figures in my mind, I 
have ventured to discuss it in accents 
both grave and gay. I wish to express 
deep gratitude to you for the honor 
which you have done me in making me 
your guest tonight, and I close with a 
sentiment and a toast to which I most 
sincerely and cordially ask your unani- 
mous acclaim: 

“Health and success to the able, dis- 
tinguished, and patriotic gentleman who 
is to be THe Next PRESIDENT OF THE 
Untrep States!” 
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The Republican Party 


ADDITIONAL returns cause but little 
change in the original estimates of the 
popular vote. It appears that the votes 
cast were distributed about as follows: 
Wilson, 6,450,000; Roosevelt, 4,200,000 ; 
Taft, 3,500,000. Here is a total of 14,- 
150,000. The total in 1908 was 14,088,- 
ooo, but that included the votes cast by 
the Socialist and Prohibitionist parties. 
Those who say that this year’s popular 
vote is practically equal to that of four 
years ago, and infer that many must 
have refrained from voting, fail to make 
allowance for a Socialist gain this year 
of 400,000 or 500,000. The early esti- 
mates have taken into account only the 
votes cast for the three leading candi- 
dates. It is to be noticed, as we have 
said heretofore, that Mr. Wilson’s total 
scarcely exceeds Mr. Bryan’s in 1908, 
which was 6,409,000. In none of the 
published estimates is it more than 6,500.,- 
000. The combined Taft and Roosevelt 
vote is larger by 1,250,000, and such a 
combination would have been successful 
in States giving nearly 100 more electoral 
votes than are required for a majority. 

The 4,200,000 and the 3,500,000 could 
not have been brought together under 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt. Are these 


two great bodies of voters to remain 
separated? There is nothing in the at- 
titude of their leaders, or of many of 
the rank and file, at present, that points 
to reconciliation and union. There can 
be no union under Mr. Roosevelt’s 
leadership. If he should withdraw from 
the field of militant politics, a union 
might take place, on a platform including 
a considerable part of the platform of 
his new party. But he does not intend 
to withdraw. Already his friends have 
nominated him for President in 1916. It 
seems to us that if they should obtain 
control of the old organization and name 
him in that year, he would be defeated. 

“It behooves us, as Republicans,” says 
Mr. Taft, ‘to look forward to the time 
when, in the natural course of events, 
the Democrats shall have disappointed 
the public, and to be ready to prevent 
that disappointment from being used by 
the Bull Moose and Socialist combina- 
tion to get into power.” In our judg- 
ment, this is not the sole duty of the Re- 
publican party. It is true that the Demo- 
crats are menaced by their extraordinary 
majority in the House. In April next 
there is to be a special session, mainly 
for a revision of the tariff. Mr. Henry, 
chairman of the powerful Committee on 
Rules, adds to the program the enact- 
ment of an income tax bill, heavier penal- 
ties for violation’of the Sherman act, and 
“revision of the financial system and 
laws along Democratic lines.” A great 
many of our people expect that the cost 
of living will be reduced by Democratic 
legislation. If they should be disappoint- 
ed, and they may be, the party and its 
leaders will suffer in- public estimation. 
But the Republican party, or those who. 
are at the head of what is left of it, 
should not be content to await the partial 
failure of Democratic legislation. Its 
leaders should strive now, and continual- 
ly strive, to reclaim those who have gone 
away. They should broaden their party’s 
policy, adopting such parts of the Pro- 
gressive party’s _program as can be ac- 
cepted by a great majority, and seek to 
satisfy the seceding good men that the 
old party’s aim is not less philanthropic 
and just than that of the new one. What 
the old party needs now is new leaders, 
or one new commanding voice. Old 
leaders have failed to read the signs of 
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the times and to measure public senti- 
ment correctly. It is not necessary that 
new leaders should accept certain propo- 
sitions that the old ones have justly con- 
demned, but continued disapproval of 
these would not prevent the adoption of 
much that can be heartily approved, and 
much to which sufficient recognition and 
support have not been given, 


Shall We.Drop the Philippines? 


A QUESTION of the very first impor- 
tance will be brought before the next 
Congress, that of the fate of the Philip- 
pine Islands. It is certainly not second 
to the reduction of the tariff. We have 
more than once called attention to the 
fact that the Democratic party is pledged 
by its platform to give complete inde- 
pendence to the islands. It is true that 
the voters gave little attention to this 
matter and cannot be said to have given 
a mandate upon it; and yet the presump- 
tion is that the Philippines will be made 
an independent nation, under such guar- 
antees as may seem to excuse this action. 
We would now call attention to one or 
two considerations out of many. 

The cruelty of our leaving the Phil- 
ippines is suggested by facts given in 
The Journal of Race Development by 
Dr. V. G. Heiser, Director of Health 
for the Philippine Islands. Since the 
Philippine question is somewhat more to 
the front, it is but just that the Amer- 
ican people should know the leading 
results of American occupation during 
the past decade. 

The sanitary situation in the islands 
when American administration actually 
began is summarized by Dr. Heiser. 
“Forty thousand persons were dying 
annually from smallpox.” “Five thou- 
sand deaths occurred annually from 
beriberi.” “More than five thousand 
lepers were at large thruout the Philip- 
pine Islands.” “There was no pure food 
law and the vilest class of food products 
were shipped into the country without 
let or hindrance.” “There was no hos- 
pital in the entire islands which had 
modern surgical equipment, and persons 
died on every hand of disease which 
could have been easily relieved by very 
simple medical procedures.” “There 
. Was no governmental provision for the 
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insane, and it was no uncommon sight 
to see these unfortunates tied to a stake © 
under a house or in a yard, with a dog 
chain.” ‘With the exception of a sys- 


‘tem of polluted water for Manila there 


was not a reservoir, pipe line or artesian 
well in the entire archipelago.” ‘The 
capital, Manila, had no sewer system.” 

This was the situation ten years ago, 
and the efforts of American sanitarians 
were ridiculed by the foreign medical 
men of the East, who pointed out that it 
was customary to safeguard the health 
of the Europeans, but that the wisest 
policy was to let the masses of the Ori- 
entals live as they would. 

Today smallpox has almost entirely 
disappeared in civilized sections. Amer- 
ican vaccination is saving at least thirty 
thousand lives a year. The new water 
system in Manila is now saving eight 
hundred additional lives a year in that 
city. Artesian wells introduced in the 
country districts have reduced the aver- 
age death rate by one-half; in some 
cases the rate has dropped 50 per thou- 
sand, saving many thousands of lives a 
year in the islands on this score alone. 
Beriberi is fast disappearing. Lepers 
are segregated. New cases have been 
reduced 50 per cent. “Bubonic plague 
has been completely extirpated, and no 
cases have occurred since April, 1906. 
Cholera has been absent now for nearly 
a year.” “A modern insane hospital has 
been constructed in Manila, A large 
general hospital has likewise been con- 
structed, unquestionably the most mod- 
ern and best equipt in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere.” “A campaign against tubercu-. 
losis has been organized; camps for the 
treatment of incipient cases have been 
constructed at various places and many 
dispensaries opened.” 

The American sanitation experts are 
now leading the whole Far East. Dur- 
ing the past four years representatives 
from practically every country in the 
Orient have visited the islands to study 
the methods by which these results have 
been obtained. No missionaries of reli- 
gion have ever worked with greater zeal 
or withstood greater dangers than the 
American sanitation experts in the Phil- 
ippines. 

These are but the more striking 
results achieved under American admin- 
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-istration of the islands. The Filipinos 
never would have inaugurated this 
work, for they opposed it when it was 
introduced. They could not carry it 
along unaided today, for they have not 
sufficient trained men, even if they have 
the desire to do so. 

We may assume at the start that the 
guiding principle of the hierarchy will be 
what effect will Filipino independence 
have on the well being of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Philippines. 

Since the occupation of the Philippines 
an American archbishop has been ap- 
pointed to the see of Manila and-several 
American bishops have been chosen for 
other sees in the islands. Catholic 
priests from this country are also en- 
gaged in educational and ministerial 
work there. Two are now here collect- 
ing money for their schools. It seems to 
be the general opinion of these men that 
the only hope of bettering the condition 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Philippines lies in having a good leaven 
of bishops and priests from this coun- 
try to work in these islands. They de- 
scribe the present generation of Spanish 
and native priests as inert and inactive 
and wholly incapable of rising to the 
emergency and stirring up the Filipinos 
to the zealous practice of- their religion. 
One has but to skim over Senate Docu- 
ment 190, Fifty-sixth Congress, to learn 
the sad facts, 

If the United States flag is to be 
hauled down in the Philippines it would 
be likely that the inflow of priests and 
bishops from this country would cease. 
If a Filipino republic were to be inaug- 
urated it is not improbable that the influ- 
ence of the Katipunan Society would 


predominate and be quite hostile to the’ 


Catholic Church, procuring the enact- 
ment of laws that would hamper the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Or if Japan were to step in and assume 
sovereignty over the Philippines, bishops 
and priests from this country would not 
enjoy the influence and prestige which 
they now possess. It will be clear from 
this that independence would not make 
for the well being of the Roman Catholic 
Church there. 

Of course there are many things con- 
nected with United States sovereignty 
which the Catholic hierarchy does not 
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approve, and particularly the secular 
education in the public schools, which, in 
the view of the hierarchy, is bad for the 
Philippine Catholics. Still they must 
realize that the action of other religious 
bodies and organizations there has 
roused both bishops and priests to 
greater activity in stirring up the Fili- 
pinos to the practice of their religion. 

It appears likely that the influence of the 
Catholic hierarchy, if there is to be any, 
will be exerted in favor of not haulin 
down the United States flag in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and thus leaving the in- 
habitants of the islands to.their own de- 
vices. The Catholic Church is nowhere 
less hampered or better protected than 
it is under the equal government of the 
United States. 


Hetch-Hetchy 


Four years ago San Francisco’s camel 
was in spite of much protest allowed to 
thrust its muzzle into Yosemite National 
Park. Many held that it would be only 
a short time before its head would be 
followed by the uncouth body. Their 
worst fears are being realized. Our 
readers will remember that the Garfield 
grant ‘contained a clause which required 
the city to develop the Lake Eleanor sys- 
tem to its utmost capacity before enter- 
ing Hetch-Hetchy. 

Following an investigation of the Geo- 
logical Survey, which reported the Lake 
Eleanor system as alone sufficient to pro- 
vide for the population of the Bay cities, 
the Interior Department called upon San 
Francisco to show cause why the part of 
the permit relating to Hetch-Hetchy 
should not be at once revoked.- Upon the 
city’s request two extensions of time 
were granted for a study of different 
sources, and an advisory board of army 
engineers was appointed to make an in- 
dependent investigation and to pass upon 
the engineering features of the city’s re- 
port. The latter is out now, and its de- 
mands are amazing! 


It frankly abandons all earlier claims 
that there are no adequate alternative 
sources. More than a dozen of these are 
shown to be available. It is purely on 
the ground of relative cheapness that the 
Secretary of the Interior is asked to 
sanction the immediate destruction of 
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Hetch-Hetchy and the sanitary segrega- 
tion of nearly half of Yosemite Park. 
Hetch-Hetchy water, argues the city’s 
highly paid advocate, is soft and would 
save annually a handsome outlay for 
soap. Free electric power amounting to 
two hundred thousand horse-power, 
would help to build the system and re- 
duce the taxes. Even the wonderful 
Wapama Falls are to be harnessed with 
surge-shafts for the benefit of San Fran- 
cisco. Free building materials from park 
lands are demanded, and title to exten- 
sive grants of public lands. Poopenaut 
and other beautiful vaileys are to be held 
in reserve for future extensions of San 
Francisco’s system. These amazing de- 
mands could not be made more unblush- 
ingly if Yosemite National Park - had 
been established expressly for San Fran- 
cisco’s private use. 

Will it be necessary to exclude recrea- 
tion seekers from the watershed? The 
city’s engineer advocate says no, and ap- 
peals by way of illustration to the ‘‘sim- 
ple rules” governing an alleged satisfac- 
tory double use of the water supply areas 
of Seattle and Portland, Ore. But the 
truth is that both cities absolutely ex- 
clude all persons from their watersheds 
under severe penalties. Nine years after 
the Bull Run reservation was established 
for the water supply of Portland the city 
applied to Congress and secured the pas- 
sage of a Federal statute providing five 
hundred dollars fine for any one caught 
trespassing on the watershed, or even 
driving a domestic animal into it. . This 
rule is simple enough, in all faith, but 
rather discouraging for future visitors to 
the Tuolumne Yosemite. 

A specious argument is based upon 
long storage systems like those of New 
York and Boston where a limited road- 
way use of parts of the catchment area 
has been permitted under strict police 
supervision. But the report fails to state 
that bathing, boating, fishing. camping, 
and a variety of other indispensable nat- 
ural uses of a national park are prohib- 
ited. Even those laxer rules, if applied 
to Yosemite, would end its use as a na- 
tional playground. 

The report is so evidently a piece of 
special pleading and so full of reckless 
and misleading statements that it merits 
criticism in no uncertain language. For- 


tunately Secretary Fisher is known to be 
deeply interested in our national parks 
and can be depended upon to resist such 
selfish schemes to appropriate them for 
the comparatively private uses of con- 
tiguous municipalities. 

Surely the nation will not sit idly by 
while a municipality, that admits it can 
obtain water from a dozen other sources 
by paying a little more, converts to its 
own uses half of our finest national park. 
Engineers who have examined the report 
have pointed out that the cost of rival 
systems outside of the park has been sys- 
tematically overestimated in order to 
make them appear more expensive. But 
even.if it were a matter of greater cost, 
that would not constitute a reason 
weighty enough to excuse the invasion of 
a people’s playground, and the destruc- 
tion of one of its two greatest scenic 
features. 

Only four years have elapsed since 
the city was given a contingent right to 
flood Hetch-Hetchy. It has done nothing 
since then to develop the Lake. Eleanor 
system. Nevertheless it already asks to 
have the first grant modified so that it 
can appropriate the famous valley at 
once. Where will this end? No Sec- 
retary of the Interior can make rules 
which his successor cannot modify. Once 
secure in the possession of Hetch-Hetchy 
San Francisco can force the enactment 
of rules that will prevent pollution of the 
water and oust the public from its own 
park at the same time. Since no public 
necessity exists for inviting such a dan- 
ger the city’s advocates should be told 
to pack up their cheap soap and power 
arguments and as soon as they are out- 
side of the park a strong padlock should 
be put on the gate and the key handed 
over to Congress. 


The New York School Inquiry 


THE article published in last week’s 
INDEPENDENT in which Prof. E. C. 
Moore of Yale explained his action in re- 
gard to the investifiation of the New 
York school system by the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment, attracted a 
great deal of attention. Several of the 
New York dailies quoted it at length and 
it was extensively commented upon else- 
where. The Board, which rejected Pro- 
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fessor Moore's report, has appointed Dr. 
Frank J. Goodnow, Professor of Ad- 
ministration Law at Columbia and Dr. 
Frederick C. Howe, author of “The City 
the Hope of Democracy,” to make an- 
other investigation of the same subject, 
that is, the organization of the Board of 
Education and its relation to the city 
government. 

In order that our readers, may have 
both sides of this very interesting and 
complicated controversy, we have asked 
Mr. W. H. Allen of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research to reply to the charges 
made by Professor Moore and to explain 
briefly the position of the Board of Esti- 
mate and he has kindly furnished us with 
the following statement : 


Among the significant facts regarding New 
York’s School Inquiry which were omitted in 
Mr. Moore’s article in last week’s INDEPENDENT 
the following deserve emphasis: 

1.—The purpose and the only purpose of the 
New York School Inquiry was to get facts, 
i. e., as stated by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, October, 1910, to get “suffi- 
cient and satisfactory information in explana- 
tion of requests for appropriations.” 

2—Opinions, allegations and charges un- 
amen by facts were never requested by 
anybody. New York could have gotten these 
for nothing without an inquiry. They are 
serviceable because for every outside distin- 
guished educator New York City has ten dis- 
tinguished educators whose mere unsupported 
opinion it would rather accept. 

3.—The inquiry was to be conducted by a 
committee of three members of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment; the experts were 
to “assist it in the conduct of this inquiry.” 

4.—Mr. Moore is only one of several inves- 
aeanns who were asked and paid to get facts. 
Among the educational aspects to be inquired 
into were: Vocational training, efficiency of 
teaching, efficiency of supervision, part time, 
high schools, intermediate schools, compulsory 
attendance, visiting teachers, non-promotion, 
defective children, etc. Mr. Moore’s subject 
was “organization and methods of the board 
cf education and local school boards.” 

5.—“In order that the reports might have 
their full weight and effect which your com- 
mittee has always desired for them,” letters 
were addressed to the various specialists by 
the school inquiry committee, as reported to 
the Board of Estimate, October 31, 1912, re- 
questing additional supporting facts or fur- 
ther explanatory matter. “Absolutely no 
change of conclusion or recommendation was 
requested of any one of the specialists. Facts 
where lacking were requested.” (Page 1. 
School Inaviry Committee’s statement.) 

6.—Mr.. Moore not onlv declined to produce 
facts as reauested but told vou last week that 
only “pseudo-questions,” which have no bear- 
ing upon the svbject of my instructions and 
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are characterized by a degree of incoherence 
and confusion of thought approximating ir- 
rationality,” had been asked him. He failed 
to tell you that the questions were like these: 

Will you indicate some cases in which (as 
you say) the board has * ‘tied the hands of its 
administrative staff”? 

Will you quote charter provisions specifically 
to justify (your) statement that the superin- 


tendent has “no authority to guide and direct 
the schools whatever”? 
Will you make clear what functions our 


New York school board is assuming to itself 
which you feel should be given to educational 
experts? 

Will you give illustrations of “recommenda- 
tions and suggestions which its own experts 
have made for the improvement of its work” 
and which (you say) it has nov “sufficiently 
considered” ? 

Will you give illustrations of interference 
(which you allege) by local school boards in 
class work? 

7.—The first set ot questions I never saw 
and the second set of 223 were dictated not by 
me as Mr, Moore says, but by President 
Mitchel after reading Mr. Moore's report line 
for line, with the help of a digest furnished 
by three experienced school men with this 
bureau and his own examiner, Mr. B. G. Lewis. 

8—The Board of Estimate did not refuse 
publicity to Mr. Moore’s report. It merely 
said that it was unwilling to print it as a public 
document and to give currency and perma- 
nency to unsupported opinions which might 
injure the whole school inquiry and the New 
York schools. 

9.—It was understood all last year that writ- 
ers of reports would confer with the Board 
of Estimate regarding them before acceptance. 
For purposes of convenience galley proof was 
submitted first instead of manuscript. Mr. 
Moore was told in August that New York 
could not use his report unless he furnished 
the facts upon which he based his charges and 
recommendations. 

10.—When asked by Professor Hanus what 
the effect would be of the committee’s refusal 
to accept, Mr. Moore’s report Chairman Mitchel 
replied, “I think the chief effect would be to 
save Dr. Moore from conviction for inaccu- 
racy, carelessness and reckless confusion as an 
investigator, and a lack of candor and fair 
dealing with his employer. the City of New 
York.” Not becouse Mr. Moore's report was 
unpleasant, but because it was unfounded and 
could not be used to settle anything, did his 
employers reject it. 

Any reader of THE INDEPENDENT who wishes 
information regarding the New York School 
Inquiry with its many lessons for every com- 
munity will do well to address Honorable John 
Purroy Mitchel, chairman, 51 Chambers street, 
or the Burean of Municinel Research, 261 
Broadway. The latter private organization 
has spent over $600.000 in the last seven years 
unon increasing efficiencv in the public busi- 
ness of New York and other cities. With what 
care it has worked. and with what results, is 
stated in its “Six Years of Municipal Research 
for Greater New York” (Price, 25 cents). In- 
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stead of “both publicly and privately endeavor- 
ing to discredit the report which Professor 
Hanus is making,” as Mr. Moore told you, the 
Bureau of Municipal Research spent a great 
deal of time and a great deal of money last 
summer (while Mr. Moore was in Europe, by 
the way) doing everything it could to prevent 
the school inquiry from discrediting itself by 
making charges and allegations without facts 
to support them. Its trustees and directors 
believe that in insisting upon* facts before ac- 
cepting allegations, criticisms, charges and rec- 
ommedations the New York Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment has done a service to the 
cause of education in the United States which 
will do more to help 20,000,000 school children 
than could millions of dollars spent thru edu- 
cational foundations. 


The Opening of Panama 


It really begins to look as tho our 
dream is at last coming true, the world’s 
dream of the four centuries since Bal- 
boa first fought his way thru the jungle 
and over the hills of Darien; the dream 
that sent Hudson into Hudson Bay to 
perish of cold and hunger, and Magellan 
thru the Straits of Magellan to be killed 
in the Philippines, and a host of gallant 
yoyagers from many lands to sacrifice 
their lives in trying to find a direct wa- 
terway from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
What Spain projected and France at- 
tempted the United States is actually ac- 
complishing.. But the dream is cominz 
true, as is apt to be the case, in a very 
different way than was anticipated. We 
have given up the idea of finding a chan- 
nel or of cutting a channel thru the bar- 
rier, and instead we are going to hoist 
the ships to the hight of an eight-story 
building and carry them over the land by 
water. 

The four new photographs we present 
herewith show the fulfilment of the 
dreams. In one we see the mammoth 
monolithic chambers fit to receive the 
largest vessels afloat. In another we see 
the great gates, 77 feet high, already ex- 
pectantly ajar. In a third we have a 
birdseye view showing in the foreground 
the double flight of locks an/ in the dis 
tance the chain of hills which form the 
connecting link between the Rockies on 
the north and the Andes on the south. 
And in the last the entrance to the Cu- 
lebra cut, where the steam shovels have 
already touched bottom. 

Another sign of approaching fulfil- 
ment of this world’s desire is the procla- 
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mation by President Taft of the rate of 
tolls thru the canal. This looks like busi- 
ness. It encourages us to hope that at 
last we are to get some returns for our 
money, some dividends on the $375,000,- 
ooo that we have invested in this Panama ~ 
project. Not so much of a return as we 

hoped, not so much as we might have 
had, if the last Congress had not tied the 
President’s hands by that iniquitous 


“measure granting a free pass to Ameri- 


can vessels engagéd in the coastwise 
trade. As we pointed out at the time, 
this is a, surreptitious subsidy, virtually 
a rebate in perpetuity, granted by the 
Government at our expense, while the 
Government is doing its utmost to put a 
stop to the practice of rebating by the 
railroads. Those who favored the ex- 
emption of American shipping, even in 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
argued that it would be possible to make 
the foreigner “pay the freight,” but that 
is disproved in advance by the estimates 
of Emory R. Johnson, the traffic expert, 
upon whose advice the President has 
established the toll rates. In an article 
on “Panama Traffic and Tolls,” contrib- 
uted to THE INDEPENDENT August I5, 
Professor Johnson shows that an annual 
revenue of about $20,000,000 will be re- 
quired to meet the stipulations stated by 
President Taft in his message to Con- 
gress, that “we ought to labor to secure 
from the canal tolls a sufficient amount 
to meet the debt which we have assumed 
and to pay the interest.” This revenue, 
according to Professor Johnson’s figures, 
might be expected to be attained. at the 
end of the first decade at the rate estab- 
lished, $1.20 a ton, if all vessels, Ameri- 
can and foreign, are charged tolls. But 
if American vessels are exempt, then the 
revenue will fall short by three or four 
million dollars a year. That is, the 
\merican people will have to pay out an- 
nually three or four million dollars to the 
financiers of divers-races who have their 
money invested in ships plyinz between 
American ports. 

But it is doubtful if we can come as 
ne*r as this to making both ends meet. 
The President has acted in, accordance 
with the good old rule and put on “all 
the traffic will bear,” perhaps more. He 
matched the Suez tolls and came close to 
the maximum limit allowed by Congress, 
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PEDRO MIGUEL LOCK 


‘South end of the East Chamber showing construction of the Safety and Lower Gates, June 3, 1912. 








GATUN UPPER LOCKS 
West chamber, looking north from south end, showingconstruction of three sets of gates, March 12, 1912 




















PEDRO MIGUEL LOCK 


Birdseye view from hill on east bank, July 28, 1912. 











CULEBRA CUT AT EMPIRE 


Looking north from the west bank at Cun*tto. The two shovels in the foreground are working on the finai 
bottom of the canal forty feet above sea-level, 
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$1.25 a ton. But, as Professor Johnson 
says: “It is more than probable that the 
Suez Canal Company will reduce its tolls 
below that rate within a few years.” The 
Suez company could cut its tolls in half 
and still make a profit. To divert 
any considerable proportion of traffic 
from the Suez would require a substan- 
tial reduction in the Panama rates. That, 
however, we cannot afford to do, so 
Congress, by exempting the coastwise 
trade, has destroyed the hope of making 
both ends meet in the first decade and 
perhaps forever. 

Now that we know approximately 
how much the canal is going to cost us 
it is interesting to turn back and see how 
much the experts said it was going to 
cost us. It will be remembered that in 
1905 President Roosevelt called an inter- 
national board of consulting engineers 
to pass upon the rival plans and that the 
majority of the board, including all the 
foreign and part of the American en- 
gineers, reported in favor of a sea level 
canal. President Roosevelt, however, 
acting upon the advice of Mr. Stevens, 
the chief engineer; Mr, Shonts,- the 
chairman of the commission, and Mr. 
Taft, Secretary of War, rejected the ma- 
jority report and decided upon a_ lock 
canal. Whether they were right in 
thinking that the lock plan had certain 
intrinsic advantages over the sea level it 
is not worth while to discuss now, for it 
will be put to the test of experiment 
within the coming year. But it is curi- 
ous to observe that the chief argument 
advanced in favor of the lock plan was 
the saving in time and money. In the 
matter of time the promise has becn 
more than made good. The commission 
said that a lock canal could be construct- 


ed in eight and a half years, and it is 


likely to be ready a year ahead of time, a 
surprising record for Government work. 
But it is otherwise with the money part 
of the proposition. The advocates of the 
lock canal said that it would cost $100,- 
000,000 less than the sea level; it really 
will cost $40,000,000 more. They said 
that the annual expense of the lock canal 
after construction would be $2,340,000 
less than for a sea level; it really will be 
from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 more. 
We understand, of course, that a iarge 
part of this increase over the estimates 
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is due to improvement in the conditions 
of labor and in the design of the canal. 
We do not question the wisdom of this 
increased expenditure, but would merely 
call attention to the fact that the lock 
canal has cost more than its advocates 
said that a sea level canal would cost and 
that one of the chief reasons for adopt- 
ing the lock canal, that is, its cheaper 
construction and maintenance, is now 
seen to be an argument against it. 


‘Three Poets 


THE long time need of humanity finds 
its voice just now everywhere, and nota- 
bly among the poets—most notably 
among the poets of the gentler sex, 
whose senses are keen, to whom idealism 
is native, and whose power of expres- 
sion is taking on more than ever before 
the high forms of art. In lyric verse, in 
drama, and, recently, in the epic of the 
Miltonian hight and sublimity, many wo- 
men have developed ability, but three in 
particular have, in late days, come to the 
fore, with imagination all compact, with 
intensity of feeling flashing out in shin- 
ing words. There is no polish to be ac- 
quired from art that has not found itself 
a glad lender of charm to their verse. 
They express sanely, in lines beautifully 
feminine, the aspirations that are dis- 
tinctively woman’s aspirations, leading 
their own sex in a field where they have 


no successful competition from the band 


of master poets, and in that wider field, 
open to all whose genius is so often said 
to be peculiarly “virile,” they are by no 
means behind the present masters of dy- 
namic energy, of philosophic depth of 
thinking, They have sentiment without 
sentimentality. They have intensity— 
theirs since Sappho sang of the Greeks ; 
idealization, the birthright of all women 
and of some men; constructive imagina- 
tion, the fortunate gift of all master 
poets and of some women; restraint, the 
most difficult acquisition in the richly 
dowered gild of song; and they have not 
sacrificed to any of the heathen gods. 
They have not marched in the wild pro- 
cession’of the maenads. Yet a beautiful 
march of those who carry torches in the 
interest of womanhood they rightly lead, 
each in her own field of service. 

Who better than Anna H. Branch (in 
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her “Nimrod”) has jousted in the front 
ranks of the epic poets? Her spear is 
tipt with a metal not shaped for use in 
Milton’s armory. Who better than Jo- 
sephine Peabody Marks, in her last se- 
ries of poems, “The Singing Man,” has 
entered the field of labor with a bugle 
note as clean, clear, and sonorous as 
Lowell’s or Whittier’s, summoning the 
sisterhood of song to the ripening har- 
vest? Who, like Edith Matilda Thomas, 
with finest touch, has past all the women 
singers of today in pure melody of verse, 
in soaring flight, where only the sub- 
tlest spirits can sustain themselves? 
Her maturest work is in the magazines 
of the last three years, not yet put into 
book form. Of such verse, evidencing a 
wide range of sympathy and power in a 
field where “knowledge absolute” is de- 
nied to the philosophers, and power effi- 
cient is to be found only among the mas- 
ter poets, like Wordsworth in “Tintern 
Abbey” and “The Cuckoo,” Keats in “St. 
Agnes’s Eve,” and Shelley in “The Sky- 
lark.” Two of Miss Thomas’s recent 
magazine poems, “The Beloved—The 
Beautiful” and “Kasha and the Young 
Prince,” surely place her with these cre- 
ative singers in illuminative imagination, 
the subtle insight that reaches as near as 
may be the unattainable. Of her other 
verse we might instance “To Return,” a 
poem: of rare beauty, which pushes the 
sadness of our moan for the dying thru 
all our days up to the point where im- 
mortality becomes a necessary and per- 
manent hope, the basis of a faith which 
renews itself as often as it is shattered 
by the colder reason. “The Overflow” 
and “The Fools’ Paradise” again mark 
a high level, the latter very tender, ex- 
quisitely poetical and intense with feel- 
ing. A plea it is for a future in some 
uninvaded corner of Eternity for a post- 
poned share in the joy and gladness 
here denied to those imperfect by reason 
of congenitai defect, environment, neg- 
lect, or perhaps because of an uninvited 


incursion into the denser tangle of pas-- 


sion. Few tenderer pleas have ever been 
made in behalf of that unimproved talent 
that gets no happy investment in this 
world. “They Asked For the People’s 
Highway” is another beautiful expres- 
sion of sympathy with the unrest of the 
lower strata of toilers—beautiful for its 
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pathetic appeal in behalf of such as are 
in bonds to labor and to locality at the 
same time, who are denied a fair share 
in the common inheritance of sunlight, 
an appeal that escapes the taint of an ill- 
digested socialism, a rational protest 
against the over-enlightened hog who so 
often in these days usurps the privileges 
of the trough. Over against this fine 
plea one may set “The Water of Dirce,” 
a subtle interpretation of a mood of 
Epictetus. “Is the Marcian Water worse 
than that of Dirce?”—“But I was used 
to the Water of Dirce.” What argument 
is there against such a refrain? These 
three poets may serve as typical of the 
singers at the front of the bright band 
of women who make hopeful the some- 
what dark path of the world’s progress 
beyond the frontier of the present. 


In his remarkable 
speech last Saturday 
night to the Lotos 
Club, published elsewhere in this issue, 
President Taft gave his support to the 
proposition that by an amendment to 
the Constitution the Presidency be lim- 
ited to one term of six years, and that 
members of the Cabinet be allowed the 
right of discussion, but not votes, in both 
Houses of Congress. The latter of these 
we support heartily. It works admirably 
in the British Parliament. It cannot con- 
trol Congress, but it would bring the ad- 
ministrative and legislative powers into _ 
touch with each other to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both. At present if Congress 
needs to know about business the Ad- 


President Taft’s 
Recommendations 


‘ministration has in hand, say a treaty or 


the necessity of proposed legislation, the 
chairman of a committee has a private 
talk with the President, and what the 
President said is told to his committee or 
to his associates in Congress; while un- 
der the proposed rule, which requires no 
amendment of the Constitution, the re- 
sponsible representatives of the Admin- 
istration in the Cabinet could address 
either House of Congress, or both, with 
no danger of being misunderstood, or he 
could be questioned freely. The other 


proposition, of a single six-year term, is 
of more questionable advantage, altho we 
appreciate President Taft’s argument 
that it will give the President time to 
work out his policy, and will save him 
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the burden and confusion of trying to get 
re-elected. But it will not prevent his 
being equally interested to secure a suc- 
cessor who will please him. In his fine 
speech Mr. Taft tells us that his greatest 
regret is that he could not persuade the 
Senate to approve the arbitration treaties 
with France and Great Britain; but that 
will come yet, and must come. We are 
very glad he tells us that when the ques- 
tion comes of arbitration over the Pan- 
ama tolls the Senate ought to give its 
consent. That President Taft, while dis- 
appointed, yet will leave office with good 
will to the coming administration, ap- 
pears in the toast with which he ended 
his address : 

“Health and success to the able, distin- 

guished and patriotic gentleman who is to be 
the next President of the United States.” 
So say we all of us; and health and 
honor to the able, distinguished and pa- 
triotic gentleman who will on the 4th of 
March next retire to private life. () 


White Voters in Jn our issue of No- 

South Carolina  Vember 7 we said of 
Southern legislation 

intended to shut out negro votes: 


“They have made no secret of it that these 
laws were designed to exclude colored people, 
and they did not care if they shut out also a 
million of poor whites. They have succeeded, 
as the returns show.” 


Our much respected contemporary, the 
Columbia, S. C., State, admits the pur- 
pose of these laws, but denies that one 
white man is shut out from the ballot: 


“All the various suffrage restrictions, em- 
ployed at various times and places in the 
Southern States, to prevent undue influence 
in the elections falling to the negroes, have 
been framed with special care to bar the least 
possible number of white men; and that, as a 
matter of fact, there 1s probably no Southern 
State in which any white man of voting age, 
not a lunatic or a felon, cannot obtain a reg- 
istration certificate.” 


This may be true, if there are registrars 


who will register white men who cannot: 


read, or have not paid their poll-tax, or 
fail of other conditions provided for the 
very purpose of shutting out voters ; that 
is, if the registrars are perjurers. We 
have not forgotten the extensive opposi- 
tion to these laws in Georgia on the 
ground that they would shut out such 
multitudes of white men. And they have 
done it in actual fact, as we showed. 
South Carolina has a white population 
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double that of Montana, but its total 
vote was less than that of Montana. The 
operation of the suffrage laws has prac- 
tically excluded some 70,000 white -voters 
of South Carolina from the polls. 


Very few physicians are 
competent to perform a 
serious surgical operation. 
The main duty of the family physician 
is to attend to diseases, not to cases that 
require the knife. Yet the number of 
skilful surgeons is so large that 2600 at- 
tended the Clinical Congress of Surgeons 
of North America in this city last week. 
The chief direct advantage of this meet- 
ing was the opportunity given to see in 
the great hospitals of this city hundreds 
of operations by surgeons of the highest 
repute, who have themselves developed 
new ways of operation. The inspiration 
of such a meeting cannot be overesti- 
mated. -Apart from this, a definite fur- 
ther advantage appears in the movement 
inaugurated to separate more definitely 
the office of a surgeon from that of the 
physician. It is proposed to establish a 
special college, or colleges, of surgery, 
with its post-graduate degree, to be 
added to that of Doctor of Medicine, 
much as in England there is the degree 
of F. R. C. S., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. There has been in the 
last ten years a great advance in medical 
education, in the standardization of medi- 
cal colleges, and the proposed college 
of surgery will be a further gain, Dur- 
ing the session of the surgeons the Nobel 
prize was presented to Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research, by the French Ambassador in 
the presence of the President of the 
United States in recognition of the ex- 
traordinary discoveries in the preserva- 
tion of vitality in organs removed from 
the body and their transplantation. 


The Surgical 
Congress 


Dr. Inge, Dean of 
Mysticism in Religion St. Paul’s, has 

lately been calling 
attention to the value of mysticism in re- 
ligion, defending its reality and impor- 
tance. Professor James, in this country, 
has been the chief late investigator in 
this field, gathering the experiences of 
religious feeling. Religion may rest on 
two sources, one the rational faculty, 
which finds reason to believe in God and 
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acts intelligently accordingly, whether in 
worship or service; and the other an in- 
ternal experience which to one who has 
it brings evidence of God and spiritual 
verities and asks nothing better, for noth- 
ing better can there be. The danger is, 
that those who believe they have this 
mystical experience may be deceived by 
their own imaginations; but those who 
do not have these experiences should not 
be hasty to deny the validity in others of 
power of which they are incapable. Few 
of us are mystics. We should never re- 
quire mystical experiences of others. If 
some people have the consciousness of 
the presence of God in prayer, and floods 
of joy and light come over them, it is 
their privilege, and those who do not 
have them can be just as religious un- 
der mere rational control. Feelings may 
be and are concomitants of religion, but 
religion rests in the will to serve God 
and man and to do right. It may be 
passionate and it may be phlegmatic, but 
it must be purposeful and controlling. 
The mystical power may be good for 
those who have it, but those who do not 
have it are just as well off, 


The seriousness of what 
is called in France the 
problem of depopulation, 
and which we call race suicide, appears 
in the appointment of a large and nota- 
ble French commission to make a careful 
study of it, with a view to legislation. 
It. is composed of leading members of 
the Government, Senators, Deputies and 
Mayors of the principal cities of France. 
For many years there has been partial 
and fragmentary treatment of the sub- 
ject, but the evil has now become so 
serious that it requires a more complete 
study. The commission will be divided 
into five sub-commissions. One of these 
will take in hand the simplification of the 
laws of marriage, the repression of 
infanticide, the propagation of neo-Mal!- 
thusianism, and naturalization of immi- 
grants. Another will consider the mili- 
tary side ofthe evil, its effect on recruit- 
ing the army, and in what way to main- 
tain its strength. A third will investigate 
the social causes of depopulation, partic- 
ularly infant mortality, the care of wo- 
men before and after childbirth, the pro- 
tection of the health of children, and par- 
ticularly how “to combat alcoholism and 


Depopulation 
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one of its sad effects, tuberculosis,” to 
organize insurance, to ameliorate the 
condition of places of residence and hy- 
giene generally. A fourth sub-commis- 
sion will consider what measures are 
needed on the financial side, to aid fami- 
lies having children, and to encourage 
childbirth, whether by tax relief or by 
direct aid in case of numerous families. 
The fifth sub-commission will take the 
investigations of the four others and co- 
ordinate them, and suggest the legis- 
lative action that will be needed to in- 
crease the population and to raise re- 
cruits for the defense of the country in 
case of war. In France the births do 
not keep pace with the deaths, and that 
is a very serious matter in a country 
which, unlike ours, is in constant dread 
of war and which saw its capital occu- 
pied by an enemy within the memory of 
middle-aged men. The United States is 
suffering from the same evil, which fol- 
lows the discouragement of early mar- 
riage and the love of social ease. 


We dislike much to 
hear any race of 
men condemned and 
abused in the general mass, instead of 
as individuals. Such an expression as 
“the unspeakable Turk” is indiscriminat- 
ing and unjust. Some Turks have done 
unspeakable things, but the general char- 
acter of the Turks is not at all inhuman. 
Those who have had most to do with 
them find many of them likable and hon- 
est, and some of them intelligent and 
gentlemanly, such as would be a credit 
to any race. Under excitement the igno- 
rant Turkish populace will do unspeak- 
able things, but so will such classes 
among our own people, as we confess 
with shame. The main complaint to be 
made against them is that they seem to 
have lost the power of efficiency, whose 
loss brings dishonesty and governmental 
chaos in its train. They are shockingly 
bad rulers, and that is the reason why 
Bulgarians and Servians and Montene- 
grins and Greeks have combined to drive 
them out of Europe. They have got to 
go—bag and baggage, as William E. 
Gladstone declared September 9, 1876— 
36 years ago: 

“An old servant of the Crown and State, | 
entreat my countrymen, upon whom far more 


than perhaps any other people in Europe it de- 
pends, to require and to insist that our Gov- 


“The Unspeakable 
Turk” 
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ernment which has been working in one di- 
rection shall work in the other, and shall 
apply all its vigor to concur with the other 
States of Europe in obtaining the’ ex- 
tinction of the Turkish executive power in 
Bulgaria. Let the Turks now carry away 
their abuses in the only possible manner, 
namely, by carrying off themselves. Their Zap- 
tiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and 
their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their 
Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, I 
hope, clear out from the province they have 
desolated and profaned.” 

That much was accomplished, the deliv- 
erance of Bulgaria, or, rather, of a 
portion of the larger Bulgaria. Now 
the Turk must go, bag and baggage, 
out of all European Turkey, except pos- 
sibly the city of Constantinople; and if 
he stays there it will be under surveil- 
lance and control. Then Macedonia will 
spring up into peaceful prosperity like 
grass in April, as Bulgaria has developed 
since 1876. But alas for poor Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia unless a regen- 
erated Turkey learns how to rule with 
intelligent honesty and equal justice to 
all its people. 


It is well to keep it in mind that the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America will meet in Chicago, 
December 4 to 9. From the standpoint 
of Christian unity it will be the most im- 
portant meeting ever held in this coun- 
try, always excepting the meeting at 
which this federation of the Protestant 
denominations was concerted. Of the 
Protestant Churches only a very few, 
such as the Southern Baptists, and the 
Episcopalians, have not accepted it, and 
remain in what might be called a 
schismatic position; but one of these is 
ashamed of it and is trying to save its 
face by studying the question of a world- 
wide federation which it will take years 
to reach. The meeting in Ch’cavo will 
devote special attention to those socio- 
logical subjects in which we are all so 
much interested now. 


Wastefulness and self-indulgence do 
not befit those who are complaining of 
the rise in prices of meat an eggs. And 
vet the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue reports that there were sold in the 
three months, from July 1 to October 1. 
in this country, more than 3,800,000,000 
cigarets, or one billion more than in 
those months of the preceding year. At 
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a cent apiece, and they average as much 
as that, the country is impoverished by 
$38,000,000 every three months, besides 
the physical deterioration of the smok- 
ers. But who cares for economy? Is 
the talk of high prices serious? And 
how about the nearly two billion cigars 
sold in the same months, again a new 
record, and the large increase in the 
consumption of beer and whisky? 


In his delightful essay on “What Eng- 
lish Poetry May Still Learn from Greek,” 
in the Atlantic Monthly, Professor Gil- 
bert Murray writes: “A poet should al- 
ways remember that poetry excels prose 
threefold and fourfold in sheer boring 
power.” This is said in praising the 
Aristotlean precept that a poem or trage- 
dy should be ¢%¢ %voxz cv or capable of be- 
ing seen as a whole, and is good sense; 
but it reminds us for all that of a para- 
graph in Bacon’s “Apothegms”: “Mr. 
Savile was asked by my lord of Essex 
his opinion concerning poetry; who an- 
swered my lord: ‘He thought them the 
best writers, next to those that write 
prose.’”” We doubt not that there are 
more Saviles than Bacons today—as 
there ever have been. 


Last year there came to this country 
1,114,989 immigrants, and they each 
added wealth to the country. Under the 
old condition of slavery the infants of 
them were worth one or two hundred 
dollars each, and the adults from a thou- 
sand to five thousand dollars. At the 
average of a thousand dollars they were 
worth to us, as human laborers, $1,114 - 
89,000, something worth considerinz. 
Besides their own intrinsic value they 
brought in $46,712,697 in cash. Yet 
there are those who would shut out the 
immigrants. 


Two more New York Episcopal cler- 
eymen have embraced the Catholic faith. 
It i8 very natural; we do not wonder. 
They have followed a long line of their 
brethren. If they had learned to believe 
in the importance of ritual and the mys- 
tical virtue of the sacraments, , the 
transfer of spiritual power by unbroken 
tactual succession, and the binding value 
of ecclesiastical authority, they ought to 
leave any Protestant body for the un- 
questioning Church of Rome. 
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New England Railroads 


A SUDDEN suspension of work on the 
Grand Trunk’s new railroad line between 
Palmer, Mass., and Providence has 
caused disappointment and protest in 
many parts of New England, notably in 
Providence ‘and Boston. The Grand 
Trunk has procured charters not only for 
this road, but also for a road from Wind- 
sor, Vt., to Boston, and for lines to that 
city and Worcester from points on the 
road to Providence. All this involved for- 
midable competition with what may fairly 
be called the monopoly of the New York 
and New Haven company, and this com- 
pany was planning, it is said, retaliatory 
parallels of parts of the Grand Trunk 
system. It is now understood that the 
roads to Boston will not be built. The 
reason given at first for the suspension 
of work—an unsettled money market— 
appears to have been used to mislead the 
public. It is now admitted that there 
have been negotiations with the New 
Haven company, and the prevailing ex- 
pectation is that a trackage and traffic 
agreement will soon be announced. 

It seems to us that the public, and 
those who represent it in the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ments of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, have not been treated wisely or 
fairly by the railroad companies in this 
matter. The economic waste involved in 
costly railway parallels and sharp, even 
destructive, competition, should be avoid- 
ed, but monopolies must submit to regu- 
lation in the public interest, must keep 
their promises, exprest or implied, and 
must cultivate the good will of the peo- 
ple if they desire to escape punishment. 
It is possible that the public interest will 
be served by such an agreement as is said 
to have been reached, but the companies 
should have sought to convince the pub- 
lic that such would be the effect of it. 
There was nothing to be gained by con- 
cealment or deceit or an arrogant dis- 
regard of the people. They control Leg- 
islatures, and in these days are in no 


mood to overlook discourtesy or, it may 
be, something worse. 

The sharp disappointment of business 
interests in Boston, Providence and some 
other cities indicates that there was a 
great desire for competition, Was this 
desire due to a belief that the existing 
monopoly was unjust in its charges, un- 
satisfactory in its service and arrogant 
in its dealings with shippers? There 
are men who say it was. Those who di- 
rect the affairs of such a transportation 
company should be both just and con- 
ciliatory. In this way they can best serve 
the interests of their shareholders. 


Exports of agricultural products in 
October exceeded those of any previous 
October, and were the largest for any 
month in the history of our foreign 
trade, December, 1910, excepted. 


During the four years ending with 
June last, the banking resources of the 
country increased from $19,583,000,000 
to $24,986,000,000. The increase of in- 
dividual deposits was $4,239,000,000. 


On October 1 there were registered in 
the United States 990,738 automobiles, 
35,978 of which were trucks. The value 
of these automobiles is estimated ‘to be 
$1,188,885,600, and the registration fees 
amounted to $5,229,459. 


In the first completed dividend year: 
since dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Company was ordered, the company and 
its subsidiaries have paid about 52 per 
cent. in dividends, against a high record 
of 48 per cent. in the past. 


Reports from Pittsburgh say that rail 
orders for 140,000 tons were placed last 
week ; that orders for as many tons more 
will probably be given this week, and 
that railway companies’ orders for mate- 
rial and supplies of various kinds to be 
delivered in the first half of next year 
call for at least $300,000,000 worth of 
finished steel, 





